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THE TWO MISS FLEMINGS. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Com.— What's his offence ? 
Kent. — His countenance likes me not." 

On their reaching home, it became at once 
evident to Cassandra that Colonel Piers 
had indeed arrived. A gim-case and an 
unknown great-coat negligently reposed 
upon the oak table in the middle of the 
hall, and the odour of strange tobacco 
lingered in the air. The butler appeared 
excited. 

"The Colonel has come, ma'am," he 
said breathlessly to Dorothy, as she en- 
tered the house. 

VOL. III. B 
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" I saw the brougham drive up as I 
went out* Where is my father ? " 

" In the library with Colonel Piers, 
ma'am/' . 

Dorothy stood still, and glanced irre- 
solutely at her cousin. 

" Oh, let us go and be introduced at 
once ! " cried the more energetic Cassandra 
vivaciously. 

They both went in together, Sandra a 
little in advance. She went up to the 
Squire to notify her return to his roof. 

" Dorothy has brought me back, you 
see," she observed, shaking hands. 

Upon the rug, beside the Squire, a taU 
man was standing. His gaunt figure 
was erect and soldierly, his face grave 
and stern, ornamented with an enormous 
grizzled moustache, at which he was 
pulling half-absently, and which concealed 
the lower part of his countenance com. 
pletely. 

The Squire performed the ceremony of 
introduction agreeably. Sandra was inter- 
nally grateful that the presence of his friend 
wreathed his somewhat morose features 
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with smiles. Site extended her hand to 
Colonel Piers, who kept possession of it 
for a moment, while he scanned her face 
with an air of interest, before turning to 
Dorothy. 

The stiffness of his manner, the rigidity 
of his large frame, and the melancholy 
sternness of his visage, impressed Gas- 
Sandra, with her mercurial temperament and 
hatred of insular reserve, unfavourably. 
She made a little moue as she caught 
her cousin's eye. Her mocking smile 
embarrassed Dorothy, and gave a slight 
conetroint to her n^Ber. which, upon L 
whole, became her. In the eyes of her 
father's friend, she seemed charming ; less 
brilliant than her cousin, but altogether 
gentle and lovely; and gentleness was 
a great virtue in women in his judgment. 
His grim features relaxed as he turned to 
the Squire. 

"Not quite so much of the old stock 
about your daughter, Frank, as that young 
lady has inherited," with a polite incli- 
nation towards Sandra. 

Notwithstanding he had unconsciously 

B 2 
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brought forward Dorothy's greatest, most 
heinous shortcoming in her father's sight, 
the Squire's serenity remained undisturbed. 
Strengthened by his actual satisfaction in 
seeing his old comrade again, his panoply 
was proof even against this shaft. He 
replied in a vpice so tempered and sub- 
dued by feeling that Cassandra felt herself 
staring. 

" She takes after her mother's family. 
Poor Dolly was very like her when I 
married." 

Colonel Piers moved uneasily, evidently 
apprehensive lest he had reopened ancient 
sorrows. 

" Yes, yes ! " he said hastily ; " I fancy 
I can trace a likeness. I hope I shall not 
incommode you, young ladies, if I do as 
he asks me," indicating the Squire with a 
wave of his hand, "and pitch my tent 
here for the winter." 

Dorothy recovered herself, and hastened 
to assure him of the pleasure it would give 
her to do her best to make him at home 
with them. 

Cassandra said nothing, not supposing it 
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necessary to do the honours of her uncle's 
house, and not having made up her mind 
as yet whether she could conscientiously 
bid the guest welcome on her own ac- 
count. 

" I wonder how we are to manage with 
him in the evenings," said Dorothy, as 
they sat over her fire later. 

" My uncle, no doubt, will undertake the 
entertainment of his beloved friend. He 
will be charmed to surrender the Times to 
him, or play cribbage, or whatever elderly 
veterans like." 

" At first, perhaps," rather doubtfully. 

" And apres ? Well, if he is musical I 
will sing for him; if he is not, we will 
invite him to play whist. If he cares 
neither for music nor whist, he will have 
to entertain himself, whenever my uncle's 
present elaborate consideration for him 
gives way." 

Dorothy sighed. 

" I hope he won't care for whist," she 
said anxiously. 

" But why, carissima ? It is a beautiful 
game." 
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" I can't play it. I make all sorts of 
mistakes, and it puts papa out." 

" Then, let me play with him, and you 
shall take Colonel Piers. I don't make so 
many mistakes, on the whole; at least. 
Daddy used to praise my play, and I like 
a strict partner." 

Dorothy regarded as a natural curiosity 
a young woman who voluntarily proposed 
to enjoy a rubber with the Squire for a 
partner. 

" Perhaps, after all. Colonel Piers hates 
cards as much as I do," she said hopefully. 
" Not hkely. He probably adores them." 
Dinner was a decided success. Stimu- 
lated by the actual presence of the long- 
expected guest, the cook surpassed herself, 
while the Squire unbent more and more. 
Colonel Piers was obviously enjoying him- 
self. He must have discovered in the 
earlier stages of their friendship a sunnier 
side of the Squire's disposition than it had 
been given to most men to discern. Pos- 
sibly, in the days when they were young 
together, more scope had been allowed the 
social instincts which now lay dormant in 
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Mr. Meming's breast. Colonel Piers was 
something of a martinet. He loved dis- 
cipline, and was strict in enforcing it. 
Like the centurion of old, he was used to 
command. He said to those under him, 
" Do this," and it never occurred to him 
as possible they could leave it undone. 
His temper was choleric, and his manners 
stiff. He was almost incapable of under- 
standing that he might not always have 
things his own way; but, though severe 
and rigorous in exacting obedience from 
those whom he was set over, he was riot 
ill-conditioned. Proud, stern, self-reliant, 
he was also upright and honourable. 
High-handed and intolerant of opposition, 
he was not incapable of appreciating ex- 
cellence in others. Lying and meanness 
were intolerable to him, and he could not 
forgive if he were once deceived. He was 
far from possessing the power of invective 
enjoyed by the Squire. His censure was 
brief and incisive, but he lacked his old 
friend's bitter tongue ; and his rebukes, if 
they cut deep at the time, failed to leave the 

4 

sting behind them which the more adroit 
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sarcasm of the Squire planted in the quiver- 
ing nerves of the victims of his wrath. 

It was late when the two friends came 
into the drawing-room after dinner. They 
had sat long over their wine, recalling old 
memories, and Dorothy had time to grow 
uneasy lest the tea should have taken cold 
on the small table beside the fire. 

" Cassandra," said her uncle suavely, 
" are we not to have the pleasure of hearing 
you to-night?" 

"Certainly, if you wish it; but would 
not Colonel Piers like whist better?" 

The Squire's heavy brows lifted ; his face 
brightened. 

" Piers, do you like whist?" 

" Do I like my dinner, or my pipe ? We 
are just four, if the young ladies will 
honour us by playing." 

" I," cried Sandra energetically, " dote 
on a rubber ! " 

"Dorothy," said the Squire grimly, 
" may be trusted not to revoke, and will 
occasionally return a lead; further than 
that I can't vouch for her." 

The table was brought out. 
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**How do we play?" inquired Colonel 
Piers. 

"Cut for partners," said the Squire 
briskly. 

They cut, and Cassandra and her uncle 
found themselves partners. 

The first rubber passed without any- 
thing remarkable happening. Dorothy 
held good cards, and she and Colonel Piers 
scored six points at its conclusion. The 
Squire particularly disliked losing. Not 
only did he abominate being mulcted of his 
half-crowns and shillings, but he felt the 
loss of prestige he sustained in the eyes of 
his niece and daughter by his defeats. He 
became annoyed by his persistently bad 
cards, and began to impute blame to his 
partner, who, on her side, felt aggrieved 
by his strictures on her play. Cassandra 
really played well for a woman — a bold, 
briUiant game, characterized by a happy 
audacity, which she had learnt of her 
father. The Squire was but a third-rate 
player of the old school. Some of the 
modem leads he did not understand, and 
of the system of calling for trumps he was 
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altogether ignorant. He was also much in 
the habit of dropping false cards — partly 
from carelessness, and partly from a rooted 
conviction it did not signify doing so. All 
this was grievous to Sandra, whose colour 
began to fluctuate and her lips to tremble 
with impatience not long to be suppressed. 
At length things came to a crisis. Cas- 
sandra had the deal. She turned up 
the queen of spades, and held besides, 
ace, knave, and three lower trumps. In 
other respects, her hand was a weak one. 
Colonel Piers led a diamond, a single card, 
full of laudable anxiety to make. his small 
trump. His partner took the trick with 
her king, and immediately returned him 
his lead. All went well for them ; their 
hands fitted into one another, and soon 
Sandra saw them embark upon a flourishing 
see-saw, while she sat with a strong suit 
of trumps in her hand, unable to get a 
lead. Twice she pointedly asked for 
trumps, and each time the Squire dis- 
regarded her appeal, when he had a chance 
of leading, and played right up to his 
adversary's hand. Possessing one trump 
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merely, a niggardly parsimony took pos- 
session of him, and, sooner than play it, 
lie suffered his opponents to ruff and re- 
ruff till they scored a treble. 

Upon this natural result being achieved, 
he leaned back in his chair with irre- 
pressible annoyance. 

" Surely, Sandra, you might have ifia- 
naged that better," he observed, with some 
acerbity. 

" GieloT^ she answered contemptuously, 
** who could fight against play like yours. 
Uncle Frank ? I thought you knew the 
game. Alas ! I have learnt my mistake. 
Why did you not lead me trumps ? You 
must have seen I wanted them led badly 
enough." 

The Squire surveyed her flushed face 
and sparkling eyes with calm astonishment. 

" I had only the six of trumps," he said 
coldly. " What inducement had I to lead 
it?" 

" Oh, if you play only for your own 
hand," impatiently, " none, of course ; but 
that is not whist. I called twice for 
trumps ; but, indeed, with a see-saw against 
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US, I should have thought any one would 
have known without my pointing it out, 
that the only thing to be done was to lead 
them." 

The Squire was now seriously ruffled. 
His heavy brows came down in a frown 
over his reddening eyes ; his face darkened, 
but he still controlled himself with a violent 
effort. 

" I do not understand your language," 
he said, in distinct, icy tones, "nor the 
principles which govern your play. In my 
time no calling for trumps or disreputable 
foreign tricks of any kind were recog- 
nized." 

Miss Cassandra Fleming turned her 
flashing eyes on the innocent occasion of 
the dispute. 

" Disreputable foreign tricks," she cried 
passionately, " Colonel Piers, explain to my 
uncle the ordinary practice of modern whist. 
He accuses me of playing unfairly." 

She leant back in her chair with superb 
disdain, haughtily waiting for him to speak, 
which he did in a resonant, reasonable 
voice. 
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"Miss CassaDdra has learnt whist on 
the modern principle. Fleming, and as far 
as I can judge, has been in the habit of 
playing with no mean performers. It is 
perfectly justifiable to ask for trumps. 
The game is so played now at all the 
clubs.'' 

There was an awkward pause, during 
which Dorothy picked up her pack of 
cards with nervous haste, and began to 
deal them in a scarcely concealed panic. 
The ensuing game was won easily by 
Dorothy and her partner. Their cards 
were overwhelming. The Squire played in 
dignified silence. Sandra's heightened 
colour showed she had not recovered from 
her discomfiture. 

" Of course," she cried, impetuously 
pushing back her chair, as Colonel Piers 
methodically announced he had won seven 
points. 

" Cards never forgive that kind of play, 
one cannot expect it. While you continue 
to let fall so many false cards, you would 
puzzle Hoyle, I shall play with Colonel 
Piers to-morrow night." 
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She lighted her candle, and withdrew 
with a vexed good-night to both gentle- 
men. Dorothy followed her example. 
Colonel Piers half recoiled as the red light 
of her eyes flashed for a moment on his. 

"A high-spirited creature, eh, Fleming ?" 
he remarked, as the door closed behind 
both girls. 

"A vixen, d her," replied the 

Squire with vicious emphasis. Thank 
God Dorothy's not like her. As gentle 
and well-broken a girl. Piers, as any in 
England, thanks to my training," 

" Thanks, no doubt, to your training,'^ 
his friend answered drily. So ended the 
first day of the guest's visit to Brokeby, 



CHAPTER II. 

" But aye she loot the tears downfift' 
For Jock o' Hasseldean." 



Winter and spring passed uneventfully at 
Brokeby. The June sunshine once again 
flooded the fair earth, ripening the grasses 
and giving sweetness and flavour to the 
strawberries. The birds sang early and 
late, and the face of nature exulted in the 
summer heats. Dorothy's rose border was 
in its fiill splendour. White roses, red 
roses, blush pink, and golden yellow 
vied with each other, and oast their 
fragrance with prodigal sweetness round 
the charmed precincts of their sheltered 
comer. Dorothy, paler than the faintly 
tinted Malmaison she was attending to, 
stood one morning snipping off the faded 
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flowers to make room for the opening 
buds, the sun touching her bent head 
and warming her uncovered hair into 
something nearer akin to pale gold than 
its usual hue. Her whole air was dejected, 
and Sandra coming suddenly upon her, 
paused, and watched her discontentedly 
for a few moments before speaking. 

" Dorothy, do you know that you grow 
thinner and paler every day,'* she cried 
impatiently, her passionate voice breaking 
the scented stillness of the morning air; 
" Why do you not rebel ? Tell my uncle 
you will marry your Tom Cliffbrd and no 
one else, and give Colonel Piers his conger 

Dorothy grew paler still. 

"I cannot — I am afraid," she said 
simply. 

" They have been teazing you to-day, 
again, I see it, I know it. Why are you 
so spiritless. Dio mio I they will force 
you into this hateful marriage if you are 
not braver. Courage, cara, and resist." 

Dorothy shivered, her head drooped 
lower. 

" Papa said this morning he had 
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arranged I should be married this summer. 
He said he had settled everything with 
Colonel Piers, that he was tired of non- 
sense and affectation, that he did not in- 
tend to listen to any frivolous pretexts for 
delay/" 

Miss Cassandra Fleming set her small 
white teeth. 

" He did ! and you, Dorothy, what did 
you answer." 

The other girl wrung her hands with an 
involuntary gesture of despair. 

"He would not listen to me. He 
stopped my mouth. He refuses to hear a 
word I have to say. I saw Colonel Piers 
himself. I went to look for him» I 
begged him to leave me in peace, that I 
would not, I never could marry him.'* 

" And he persists in this ridiculous 
mockery of an engagement ?" indignantly. 

" He was gentle, and said I should not 
be hurried. He believes that my refusal 
is only a girl's folly. He treats me as 
papa does — like a child. Nothing will 
make him understand." 

Large tears of weariness and hopeless 

VOL. III. 
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patience rolled slowly down her cheeks, 
and fell with a heavy splash on the roses. 

Sandra Fleming stamped her foot im- 
patiently. 

"Take care, Dorothy, take care. You 
will yield if you do not pluck up more 
spirit. My, uncle's will will wdar yours 
out, and you will be miserable all your life 
long for want of a little courage now. 
What right have you to sacrifice Tom 
CHfford as well as yourself ? For myself 
I do not care much for him, and I do not, 
no, I do not hate Colonel Piers as you do, 
but you have let him believe you loved 
him, and he — well he has eyes for no one 
but you," with a little pique. Dorothy 
shivered again. 

" I shall not yield, Sandra. I would 
sooner die — oh, why cannot I die?'* 
forlornly. 

" You cannot, of course. Why should 
you ? You are young and tolerably strong. 
Probably you will live to be an old woman. 
Dorothy, Dorothy, have pity on yourself, 
and be firm." 

Dorothy raised her head. Her wet. 
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piteous eyes appealed to her bolder cousin 
despairingly. 

" Help ine, Sandra, you are brave and 
strong. Tom is away in Italy, and I am 
sick, sick of withstanding papa for ever. 
The weariness of it breaks my heart." 

The wet, white face quiyering with its 
anguish of patience overcame Cassandra's 
self-control. She stooped hastily, and 
pressed her lips to the wan cheek with 
passionate sympathy. 

" Anima mia^ I would give my life to 
aid you," she cried in perplexity, "but 
only yourself can save yourself." 

She turned away, and walked out into 
the sun, swinging her broad straw hat 
ab»en% a» AewL, not knowing in her 
perturbation whither she was going. 

Mechanically her feet carried her out 
beyond the park and into the village. She 
was powerfully excited, penetrated by 
Dorothy's distress, uncertain in what way 
to help her best. The sun poured down 
on her unprotected head. How hot it 
was. Ahl how stifling. The rectory 
garden looked cool and shady. All at 

c 2 
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once the memory of the placid, absent- 
minded rector came with a soothing sense 
of calm across her troubled mind. No 
doubt he was sitting as usual in his com- 
fortable shady study, reading his favourite 
Jeremy Taylor. The golden - tongued 
preacher was Dr. Maynard's dear friend 
and master. The few original sermons 
he ever preached were modelled after 
the old divine's glowing periods. To 
his wife's expostulations at his having 
almost given up reading his own sermons, 
he gave one invariable reply in his 
humility. 

" My dear, I will not preach them. 
Shall I be like those who give stones for 
bread ? " 

" But you used to, John." 

" When I was younger, I was pre- 
sumptuous, and loved my own work. 
Now, when I read those old sermons, I am 
amazed that I could have preached them, 
instead of the glorious heart- stirring words 
of those who went before me. I could not 
do it now." 

" But why not at least copy them out. 
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It would look better, and the congregation 
would be none the wiser. 

** No, Caroline, no. I will not truckle to 
the congregation. If I cannot reach them 
with the sound doctrine of Taylor^ at- least 
I will not deceive them." 

" Humility is a fine grace, no doubt, 
but it may be carried too far. It is 
vexing to hear the people wondering * at 
your preaching to them out of a printed 
book.' " 

" My love, do not listen to them. What 
can their ignorant wondering signify? 
They know not what they want." 

It was upon one of these discussions that 
Cassandra broke, as she came flushed and 
troubled to the open window. Dr. May- 
nard gave a sigh of satisfaction at the 
sight of her. Her coming stopped the 
finiitless conversation his wife was bent on 
holding with him. 

** You look heated, my dear," said Mrs. 
Maynard kindly, ** sit here in the cool 
while I go for some raspberry vinegar for 
you." 

" Pray do not trouble to get it for me, 
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thank you, Mrs. Maynard/' cried Sandra 
eagerly, " 1 am not thirsty, indeed I am 
not." 

" Then rest here and help the rector with 
his notes, my dear. You should not run 
about this hot weather. For my part I 
seldom stir, and even sitting in my chair 
seems too much for me. Now I must go 
and receive the clothing club subscrip- 
tions. I see the women beginning to arrive 
already. You won't mind my leaving 

you?" 

She retired majestically. Owing to her 
bulk, her motions had a sort of measured 
grace. The boards creaked under her 
weight. 

" Can I help you, Dr. Maynard ? *' asked 
Sandra, " I should like to, if I might." 

•* If you don't dislike it, I should be 
glad to be read to a little. My eyes are 
weak this morning." 

She took up the book at once, and 
began reading from the Holy Dying in 
a clear, distinct voice. Ah, how different 
were the sympathetic vibrations of Sandra 
Fleming's tones to good Mrs. Maynard' s 
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quavering voice ! The old rector felt the 
musical charm of that low, rich contralto 
soothe him insensibly. The girl read on ; 
the quaint eloquence of the diction arrested 
her attention, she read with pleasure to 
herself, and was sorry when her auditor 
stopped her. 

" Thank you, my dear, that is enough 
for to-day," he said, vaguely relapsing into 
a reverie. 

Cassandra laid down the book, and sat 
with her chin in the hollow of her left 
hand, thinking over the sweet, solemn 
pleading of the old bishop. There passed 
before her abstracted eyes a glimpse of 
Father CliflTord's wide hat passing along 
the lane outside, and on a sudden she 
came back to a sense of the present. She 
glanced at the rector. Lost in his own 
meditations, he seemed to have forgotten 
her presence. She got up and went out 
through the window without attracting his 
attention. 

" I must speak to you, mio padre,^^ she 
cried breathlessly, coming up with the old 
priest. " Where is Mr. Clifford ? " . 
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** He is just now in London, Miss 
Cassandra." 

Father Clifford smiled benevolently on 
his interrogator. He was always glad to 
see Cassandya Fleming. 

" Let him know he ought to be here. My 
uncle intends to marry Dorothy to Colonel 
Piers. They will worry her into it, if she 
is left to herself. She will grow weary of 
perpetually opposing them." 

The old priest looked disturbed. 

"Are you certain of this?" he asked 
gravely. 

" Quite, positive." 

" Tom must be told without delay." 

" Of course he must. I'd write to him 
myself if there was no one else to do it. 
Dorothy shall not be made miserable, if I 
can help it." 

" Tom may count on you as a friend. 
Miss Cassandra ? " 

" It is not on his account," she answered 
frankly. "It is that I cannot bear to see 
any creature so hunted and driven as they 
are driving Dorothy. My uncle is resolved 
she shall be crushed into submission, and 
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I fear she raay be. She is not used to 
withstand him, but she must — she shall," 
impetuously. 

" I will write this very day." 

" Yes, yes ! Do not let any time be 
lost. Now I must go home. They will 
be wondering where I am." 

She gave him her hand, looking defiant 
and anxious. 

" You see I cannot be late for luncheon," 
she reiterated. 

They separated, and Sandra went 
through the great gates towards her 
uncle's house. 

Father Clifford returned to the Priory. 
He wrote his letter forthwith. The, writing 
of it cost him some thought. He was 
extremely desirous that Tom should marry 
Dorothy Fleming. If he were not the 
typical scheming priest of the Roman 
church, he was at any rate human, and he 
was a priest. The cause of the papacy 
was dear to him, and dear also was the 
dream of winning souls. Now the soul of 
Dorothy was pre-eminently worthy to be 
won. He had a great regard for the girl, 
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having watched her growth into woman- 
hood with kind and pitying eyes since she 
lost her mother, and the burden of life fell 
heavy on her slender shoulders. He was 
a kindly old man, and independently of the 
welfare of the church, he wished to see the 
two beings he cared most for, happy in 
their own fashion. The Brokeby estate 
lay intersected with the Clifford lands, and 
when he looked down from the Priory on 
the spreading oaks of his neighbour's park, 
the sight was alluring to him, and he felt 
that a marriage which ought to unite two 
properties so adjacent must be good. It 
must, of course, betaken into consideration 
that the Squire would probably never 
consent to the union of his daughter with 
young Clifford, but might it not be possible 
to dispense with his consent ? In the eyes 
of the calm father, whose emotions were 
under strict discipline, Mr. Fleming appeared 
a madman, to whom it was not possible to 
appeal with the arguments of reason and 
common sense, and whose tyrannical com- 
mands it would be almost laudable to 
evade. That he might disinherit Dorothy 
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if she married in defiance of his authority 
was possible, but something would have to 
be risked, and besides, young Clifford was 
not likely to marry at all if debarred from 
marrying Dorothy Fleming, and the old 
priest could not contemplate without a pang 
the prospects of the old stock dying out. 

Tom Clifford was the sole represen- 
tative of his race. The Cliffords had 
ever been proverbially wilful in their 
marriages, and Tom promised to follow 
his forefathers in this respect. He was to 
the full as imperious as the Squire, and 
Dorothy's heart would fight for him against 
her sense of filial duty. Altogether there 
were reasonable grounds for supposing 
that the young man, dogged and head- 
strong in his pursuit of Dorothy, would 
win in the battle against her father, helped 
to victory by the Squire's own unwisdom. 
Had he contented himself with laying his 
commands oh the girl to give up all 
thoughts of Clifford, she would have 
obeyed, hard as she might have found 
obedience, but he had found it impossible 
to stop short here, and with a lack of 
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knowledge of human nature due to his 
overweening opinion of his own power, he 
had subjected Dorothy to a system of 
surveillance so galling, that even before 
the Piers persecution commenced, her 
spirit, gentle and submissive as it was, 
grew gradually riper for revolt. 

Driven into a comer by the Squire's indis- 
creet zeal for his friend, urged by her lover 
to defy the parental tyranny, and cast in her 
lot with his, daringly egged on to rebellion 
by Cassandra, it could hardly be predicted 
with certainty to what lengths Dorothy 
might be goaded. The strongest hold the 
Squire had over her, was one of which he 
was ignorant, the promise she had given 
her dying mother. The spectre of her 
word plighted to the dead, to be utterly 
obedient to her father, rose chill and 
unyielding upon Dorothy's imagination 
whenever the idea of flying to her lover for 
refuge was presented to her by Cassandra, 
or came to her unbidden with each fresh 
aggravation of her lot. 

Colonel Piers little guessed what his 
fixed determination to marry his friend's 
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daughter cost his intended wife. He was 
a one-idea'd man, in some respects, and 
had been peremptorily assured by the 
Squire that her foolish resistance to ^ 
fate so desirable, was merely the effect of 
a childish infatuation for a worthless young 
man, whom in no case could she ever be 
permitted to marry, and which, when she 
were once given into his. Colonel Piers' 
hands, would give place to a reasonable 
regard for her husband. 

"Dorothy," said her father dogmati- 
cally, "is of the sort which makes good 
wives. Her mother was before her. Once 
married, there will never be any fear of 
her kicking over the traces." 

Never had the late Mrs. Fleming had so 
much of justice done her by her hus- 
band during her life as in this speech 
respecting her child. 

Encouraged by this firmly expressed 
opinion of his host, Colonel Piers turned 
a deaf ear to Dorothy's entreaties that he 
would withdraw his unwelcome suit, and 
leave her in peace. He declined to believe 
she was in earnest, and regarded her con- 
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fused supplications as a child's folly, to be 
smiled at and soothed away. 

He supposed himself deeply attached to 
the gentle, pale daughter of the Squire, 
and thought that he desired nothing so 
much as to make her his wife, and was as 
yet ignorant that he had begun to contrast 
her in his mind with her beautiful im- 
petuous cousin. Weighed in the balance 
with Sandra, she sometimes appeared want- 
ing in spirit, and that strange fascination 
of a liquid passionate voice, possessed by the 
other Miss Fleming. Grave and elderly as 
he was. Colonel Piers owned the charm of the 
fordgn-bred girl's brilliant changeful face. 
Unawares he watched the light come and 
go in the depths of her dark eyes with an 
interest he had not yet discovered, and 
which Sandra herself scarcely troubled to 
remark. She was better friends with him 
than Dorothy was. She did not dread him as 
her cousin did, not having the same reason 
for fear and repulsion, and, indeed, regarded 
him with modified favour, as a relief from 
the monotony of life at Brokeby, and a 
wholesome check upon the Squire's temper. 
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The fame of his immense wealth exer- 
cised a fascination for her. In her heart 
she wondered whether it were indeed cer- 
tain that Dorothy would be so much 
happier with Tom Clifford, whom it was to 
be supposed she loved, than with the stern, 
stately old soldier whom she did not. 
Once wedded to young Clifford, and Do- 
rothy would sink at once into a loving 
slave, her free will surrendered to a kindly, 
arbitrary husband, for good and all, in 
Sandra's opinion. She would glory in her 
obedience, but all the same it would be 
very much the same kind of submission at 
present exacted from her by the Squire. 
To Cassandra's unprejudiced vision Mr. 
Clifford appeared an imperious young man, 
while her uncle was an imperious old one, 
and from the hands of either much the same 
kind of domination was to be expected. 
Tom Clifford was violently in love with his 
sweetheart, and would doubtless continue 
to regard her, even after the test of mar- 
riage, as first and foremost amongst wo- 
man, but then it was patent to Miss Cas- 
sandra Fleming that he was particularly 
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fond of his own way, and as he was by no 
means splendidly rich, many self-denials 
would necessarily have to be practised by 
his wife. 

Life with Colonel Piers was to be quite a 
different thing. The glamour of his wealth 
was perhaps rather dazzling to this worldly- 
wise young person, on whom, in spite of 
her passionate southern temperament, and 
her reckless devotion to Max Drayton, the 
shadow of her father's light-hearted, devil- 
may-care philosophy had in a measure fallen. 
The hot Viani blood mingling in Sandra's 
veins with that of the cool-headed Flemings, 
had resulted in a mixture of contradictory 
traits. She had inherited a love of splen- 
dour and beauty from her mother's ances- 
tors, the artistic instinct for colour and 
form of her Venetian forefathers, grand old 
senators of the most magnificent republic 
of the magnificent middle ages, and the 
superb indifference of the late Colonel 
Fleming for money, except as the means to 
an end. She religiously adhered to her 
pecuniary arrangement with the Squire, 
and handed over to him every quarter-day 
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a stated portion of her income, and the 
rest she was beginning to find insufficient 
for her wants. She chafed against the 
necessity for economy now and then, and 
longed for riches. In Dorothy's place she 
felt that Colonel Piers' fortune would have 
had a baleful charm. She knew in her 
soul that she loved sumptuous clothing, 
and all the pomp and circumstance of 
great wealth. She realized with mar- 
vellous clearness what the life of the elderly 
soldier's wife would be. Soft lying, high 
living, beauty and colour, and warmth all 
round her, would be hers. And a woman 
with ordinary tact might also enjoy much 
of her own way. 

All this did not tempt Dorothy, who 
clung to the lover of her girlhood with a 
sick distaste for the position the Squire 
had chalked out for her ; but to Sandra's 
more excitable temperament such a future 
had charms. She sighed half unconsciously 
for the destiny from which Dorothy was 
bent on escaping. Its good things were 
so visible to her perception, and the virtues 
of Tom Clifford so shadowy. Notwith- 
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standing her latent doubts, she ardently 
espoused the cause of the young lovers. 
To undennine the Squire's arrogant sway, 
and to win for her cousin the lot that 
cousin beheved to be the happiest, she felt 
that she could move heaven and earth. 



CHAPTER III. 

'* Oh, sir, she smiled no doubt, 
Whene'er I pass'd her; but who pass'd without 
Much the same smile ? " 



One brilliant June day Colonel Piers and 
Cassandra were to be seen bowling along 
between sweet-scented hedges, in the 
Squire's mail phaeton, bound for North- 
moor Combe, some ten miles distant. 

Mr. Cookson, in consideration of being 
Member for the Borough of Anstridge, had 
invited half his acquaintance to a picnic. 
The reception of the (Conservative Mem- 
ber's hospitable invitation had not been a 
cause of much pleasure hitherto to the 
Miss Flemings. 

The Squire held picnics in horror. He 
abominated al fresco entertainments of 
any kind, and no earthly power could have 
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dragged him to one. In his eyes there 
was something rowdy and undignified in a 
miscellaneous collection of people scram- 
bling for their food upon the ground, when 
they could all have taken the same meal 
decently and in order in their own houses, 
with the customary aid of tables and chairs. 
With these views he naturally put a veto 
upon Dorothy joining a festivity which he 
was pleased to consider pre-eminently 
vulgar and unsatisfactory, but he offered 
no objection to his niece pleasing herself 
with regard to accepting or declining the 
invitation. 

To the astonishment of them all. Colonel 
Piers announced that if Miss Cassandra 
were going, he would be very happy to 
escort her. The Squire stared at his 
friend's extraordinary freak, but did not 
attempt to combat it. If Piers liked to 
consort for a day with the tag-rag and 
bob- tail of the Cookson's Anstridge 
acquaintance, he must please himself. 
Probably the society in which he would 
find himself would soon pall upon him, 
and he would not be likely to desire the 
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experiment repeated. In the meantime, 
he would be an unexceptional chaperon for 
Sandra, who, with her heedless foreign 
notions, was sure sooner or later to get 
herself into some scrape. As long as the 
actual reigning Flemings of Brokeby were 
preserved from this wholesale contact 
with the vulgar herd, it could not much 
signify what their collateral relations and 
guests did. 

Sandra threw a grateful glance at the 
impassive face of the elderly soldier, when 
he announced his wiUingness to accompany 
her, and during the temporary withdrawal 
of the Squire to a consultation with his 
bailiff, she promptly made her acknow- 
ledgments. 

" I am ever so much obliged to you for 
saying you'd go too," she remarked. " I 
really wanted to see an English picnic." 

" I am happy to have pleased you, Miss 
Cassandra," said Colonel Piers, with his 
old-fashioned air of gallantry. 

"Dorothy, dear one, I would thou 
couldst come too I " she cried, in her soft 
caressing Italian. 
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But Dorothy answered with visible 
relief, — 

" Thank you, Sandra, 1 don't care about 
the picnic at all. The Oooksons are so 
noisy, I cannot cope with them on a hot day; 
besides, I should know hardly anybody." 

Now that the house was to be cleared 
of her unwelcome suitor, Dorothy felt 
that she would be far happier at home. 
It was something to feel sure of immunity 
for the best part of one day, at least, from 
Colonel Piers' grave, uncompromising 
attentions. 

The Squire's favourite chestnuts went 
gaily along the stifling lanes. Colonel Piers 
sitting square and erect, driving them 
with skill and patience. He was not 
without a certain grandeur of appear- 
ance, as he towered tall and gaunt above 
his companion, the ends of his great grey 
moustache just stirred by the light fitful 
breeze they caught at intervals, where 
the hedge sank a little on one side or the 
other. . 

Cassandra, glancing critically at him 
now and then from under her sunshade, 
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with eyes less prejudiced than Dorothy's, 
saw that the expression of his sallow 
hawk's face was characteristic, betokening 
the habit of command, and that inde- 
finable quality of rapid decision which 
makes the ruler of men. The groom 
behind them viewed with professional admi- 
ration his masterly control over Duchess 
and Dandy, who were light mouthed 
and fiery, and demanded no mean skill 
to drive them. Colonel Piers was, in 
fact, only feared and disliked in earnest 
in the one quarter where he most desired 
appreciation. None but Dorothy enter- 
tained a downright aversion to him, and 
yet it was so necessary she should be 
brought to regard him with favour. 

Sandra was in high spirits, she laughed 
and talked gaily to her cousin's grave, 
high-handed suitor, and he listened well 
pleased to her sallies. Before long he 
began telling her stories of tiger-hunting 
in the far East, and telling them with a 
terse picturesque vigour which held her 
spell-bound. He glanced at her from time 
to time with a strange smile of pleasure. 
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seeing how her eyes flashed, and the colour 
came and went flickering on her smooth 
cheek, as she listened to him with rapt 
attention. Just so might Desdemona of old 
have listened speU-bound to the eloquence 
of the Moor in distant Venice. He did 
not guess — ^how should he? — ^that the 
charm for her lay in the fact that Drayton 
might be even now, at this moment, in 
deadly peril in some obscure jungle, fight- 
ing for his life with some cruel, treacherous 
man-eater. 

By-and-by her lover's name fell from 
the lips of the story-teller, sending a quick 
shock of mingled pain and pride through- 
out her frame. The voice of Colonel Piers 
sounded far off like a voice in a dream, yet 
no word escaped her eager sense. 

" Just as the brute stood growling and 
lashing his tail over poor Trotman, and not 
a gun but what was empty near, a man 
called Drayton walked out, right up to the 
tiger. He got within a dozen yards or so, 
and then fired his revolver deliberately, 
aiming just behind the ear. I can hear 
the brute's low growl, and see the wicked 
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glare of his eyes now, as lie turned from 
Trotman and sprang on his new prey. 
The ball had hit him, but not mortally, as 
we had hoped. As he rose in his spring 
Drayton fired again right in his face. He 
jumped short, and rolled over dead. The 
second shot had penetrated the brain. 
Poor little Trotman picked himself up, not 
much hurt, but with hi* teeth chattering 
with fright. He was quite upset with his 
escape, poor fellow, and regularly broke 
down, thanking Drayton for his rescue, 
he cried like a child. It was the nearest 
thing I ever saw. What a fellow that 
Drayton was ! the most reckless devil. I 
beg your pardon. Miss Cassandra." 

But Sandra was leaking out of wet eyes 
over the horses' ears, — 

"Did he belong to your regiment, 
Colonel Piers ? " she asked absently. 

" No, he joined us for the love of the 
sport. He came out on purpose to hunt 
big game. He left us the day after to go 
farther up the country. He was a strange, 
silent fellow, but a wonderful shot, and 
his nerves were hke cast-iron." 
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"What was he like ?'• 

"A big, tall man, with a great beard, 
and a roll in his walk like a sailor. He 
told me he lived half his life on board his 
yacht. He had left her at Calcutta. Max 
Drayton his name was." 

" Ah I " cried Sandra soffly, with a 
quick, proud lifting of her head, " I 
thought so." • 

"Do you know him, then, Miss Cas- 
sandra?" 

"Do I know him?" a pathetic, pas- 
sionate cadence in her voice, "yes, yes, 
I know him welL He was an old friend of 
ours — of mine and Daddy's." 

There was a short silence. A proud 
tear glittered for a moment on Sandra's 
lashes — glittered and fell. Colonel Piers 
perceived that she was moved, and con- 
sidered her emotion a tribute to his own 
eloquence more than to the strange chance 
of Drayton being known to her. When 
she spoke again her voice had a thrill in 
it of newly awakened interest in her com- 
panion. The old moustache at her side 
had seen and spoken to Drayton long 
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since she had, and her heart warmed to 
him because of this, and her manner 
changed from the mocking gaiety of the 
morning to a softer and gentler mood in 
which Colonel Piers had never before seen 
her. 

When they reached their destination 
they found the picnic party in full force ; 
sixty people all grumbling, chattering, 
flirting, and running hither and thither, 
formed a perfect pandemonium of voice 
and confusion. Above the noise rose Mr. 
Cookson's jolly voice, telling the servants 
to look sharp and get the luncheon spread, 
as every one must be famished. Cas- 
sandra found herself clamorously wel- 
comed by the Miss Cooksons, and Doro- 
thy's absence as loudly deplored. 

" Tom Clifford is coming and all ! " cried 
Cordelia. " He came home last night. "We 
only heard of it by the merest chance, and 
sent him a note this morning. He will 
be abominably disappointed not to see 
Dorothy. They used to be such friends, 
and now, owing to this stupid quarrel 
about the fishing, they arn't allowed to 
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speak to one another. I call it a down- 
right shame." 

Colonel Piers looked sternly at the 
speaker. His very moustache stiffened. 
He straightened his back into surprising 
rigidity, but nothing occurred to his mind 
with which to crush the free-spoken 
Cordelia. Sandra pressed her lips together 
to repress a smile. 

" Hush, Cordelia," muttered her more 
prudent sister in her ear, " you forget 
Colonel Piers." 

" Mercy I so I did." 

She was rather subdued after this, and 
retired from the conversation for a while. 

Sandra turned aside to speak to Mrs. 
Maynard, who had been prevailed upon, 
much against her better judgment, to make 
one of the picnic party. 

" Oh, my dear love, I am melting away. 
I was an old fool to come, but Cordelia 
came over herself and persuaded me. And 
now T wish with all my heart I was at 
home again!" she said forlornly, clutching 
at Sandra in despair of finding a seat. 
" At my time of life I cannot sit on the 
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ground. I shouldn't be able to move with 
rheumatism to-morrow." 

Full of compassion, Colonel Piers offered 
her his arm, and took her into the shade. 
The good-natured Cordelia helped carry 
some carriage cushions to make a sort of 
throne for her, upon which she subsided 
with a smothered sigh. Colonel Piers 
seated himself beside her ; and, touched by 
her discomfort, devoted himself to her relief 
by fanning her with old-fashioned pohte- 
ness. 

The actual business of the day was 
by this time going forward with spiiit. 
Luncheon was being arranged, the more 
busy among the mob of people collected 
helping the servants with suggestions and 
actual work, while the sentimental sauntered 
about in couples, the ladies sweet and 
charming, the men for the most part feel- 
ing that flirting fasting is a laborious 
pastime, and unaffectedly anxious for the 
eating and drinking to begin. 

It was a very well-arranged entertain- 
ment as far as the commissariat was con- 
cerned. Nothing was forgotten. The 
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champagne was well iced, and the mayon- 
naise perfect. All things, however pleasant, 
come to an end ; and at length even little 
Blanche Cookson confidentially revealed to 
her father, she didn't want anything more 
to eat. A pleasant languor succeeded the 
activity of the morning. Men asked their 
fair companions' leave to light their cigars, 
and as their fragrant smoke curled upwards, 
a spirit of contentment took possession of 
them, and they for the moment became as 
clay in the potter's hand, and fell easy 
victims to the charms of a fair, wistful face, 
a saucy smile, or a piquant tongue. As 
the party drifted apart, the elders sleepily 
resting while the process of digestion went 
on, the younger ones wandering slowly 
away in various directions, to the old de- 
licious solitude d deux^ Cassandra became 
aware that Tom Clifibrd was standing close 
beside her, his dark face looking troubled 
and imperative. 

" Come away out of this rabble," he said 
brusquely. " Tell me how Dorothy is, for 
the love of heaven, and what they are doing 
with her." 
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No other greeting. His voice sounded 
hoarse and agitated. He had not the air 
of a holiday-maker. Mr. Delaval, from the 
heights above, where he was scrambling for 
hart's-tongue for the Anstridge belle on 
whom he was in devoted attendance, re- 
marked his want of ceremony. 

" Who the deuce is that talking to Miss 
Fleming down there ? He looks a savage." 

" That ? He is Mr. Clifford, of the 
Priory. I hope Miss Fleming finds him 
agreeable. He has the reputation of being 
the worst-tempered young man in the 
county," she rephed charitably, not even 
having the advantage of an acquaintance 
with the unfortunate Tom. 

" Looks it all over," Delaval said laconi- 
cally. " Shall we go higher up the combe, 
Miss Barnard ? It seems jolly and shady 
farther on." 

As they moved on Cordelia Cookson 
rushed up to speak to Clifford. 

" I am so glad to see you again I " she 
cried dehghtedly. " Wasn't it lucky we 
heard last night you were back ? " 

" Very ; but, Cordelia, do go, there's a 
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dear girl 1 " entreatingly. " I have some- 
tliing I want to say to Miss Fleming. She 
is good enough to try and make peace 
between Brokeby and me. And with all 
these people about we mayn't have above 
a minute or two before we are inter- 
' rupted." 

" I'll go directly," laughing cheerfully. 

" You're not offended ? " 

" I ? By no means. Mamma always 
says I am the best-tempered fool she 
knows." 

" And I," murmured Cassandra, " thank 
heaven, am neither good-tempered nor d. 
fool." 

Miss Cookson retreated smiling be- 
nignantly. Clifford turned eagerly to his 
companion. 

" Let us be quick I " cried Sandra im- 
patiently. 

" I must see Dorothy," said the young 
man gloomily. " Father Clifford would 
marry us to-morrow if she would only 
consent." 

" She must consent." 

"Will you back me up, Miss Cas^ 
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Sandra ? " lie demanded, filled with sudden 
hope. " I have got a Hcence. We might 
be married in the Priory Chapel to-morrow, 
and no one the wiser." 

" But you and Father Clifford are 
Catholics/' said Sandra doubtfiiUy. 
" Would it be a good marriage ? " 

" What do I care ? It will bind me fast 
enough, if it does not Dorothy," impa- 
tiently. " We can be married over again 
by-and-by. I'd promise not to claim her 
till she gave me leave. I know that she 
would never dare throw me over after- 
wards, for that old mummy, if she had 
gone through even a non-binding ceremony 
to a Protestant." 

He spoke angrily, his brows coming 
down in a heavy frown. 

" You do indeed misjudge her," cried 
Sandra with spirit. " Throw you over ! 
CielOf if my uncle forces her into marrying 
Colonel Piers, it wiU kill her." 

"Then help me to save her," vehe- 
mently. " She is possessed by a devil of 
obedience which will ruin us both if she is 
left to herself and her mere love for me. 

VOL. III. B 
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Her conscience is her god. The Squire 
knows it as Well as I do. He is trusting 
to hef ovetrstraiined notions of heir duty 
now." 

Cassandra looted alt him thoughtfully 
froto under het* clear brows. 

" Will she not go from the hands of one 
tyrant to another if she Comes to you ?" 
she asked sobei'ly. 

He made a gesture of impatience. 

" Ask her. She will 'tell you if she can 
trust tne or not. To you I seem violent. 
I am almost mad with the fear -of losing 
Dorothy,— Dorothy, who is all 1 have to 
care for, and I will iidt lose her. Am I to 
count upon you, or am I not ? " he cried 
fiercely. 

Cassandra did not answer directly. She 
paused a little 'with her eyes fixed on the 
ground. Would it reaUy be well for Dorothy 
to bind herself with irrevocable vows to this 
domineering wooer? There was a dark 
flush on his square, strongly marked face, 
a dogged resolution in his eyes. He was 
no half-and-half lover. In her heart she 
respected the force of his will, but would 
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Dorothy he 9j)le ,to enduu© life with him ? 
.AjU at onqe^herremembwed yp/gueily heariiig 
ire^ Jfcom th^ ueadiBg-desl^ jin Brokeby 
CJiwioh pxke lialCTforgatten Si^iday, ,tbat 
perfeqt lave -casts .out fear, ai\d Dorothy 
loved this hasty young m^n with Jjer wjbple 
soul. She never seemed afraid of his 
moods. She had known him always, and 
had never doubted that she should, be 
happy as his wife, if only she might reach 
that desired haven of refiige. 

Presently Sandra Hfted her head. 

" I will help you," she said slowly. 

He caught her hand and crushed it 
between both his. 

" Neither you nor she shall ever repent," 
he cried fervently. " Tell Dorothy to trust 
to me." 

A sound of babbling voices, a sudden 
rush and whirl of chattering, gigghng girls 
coming fast down the Combe. 

** Oh, Miss Fleming," cried Cordelia 
Cookson at their head ; "it will pour in a 
minute ; let us get back to the carriages." 

The stampede grew general. The whole 
picnic party were running pell-mell to the 
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rendezvous. Tom Clifford lifted his hat, 
and turning abruptly to the right, disap- 
peared over the great boulders scattered 
about in some wild convulsion of nature 
centuries ago. Cassandra picked up her 
gown, and ran with the rest. 



CHAPTER IV. 

" Oh ! old thoughts they cling, they cling." 

The horses were being put to hastily when 
they reached the mouth of the Combe, the 
dark clouds sweeping rapidly up over the 
moor, having been earlier seen from this 
more open situation. Mr. Cookson's 
hearty voice was heard reassuringly telling 
every one there was too much wind 
alofb for rain to come down ; but as the 
atmosphere within the reach of panting 
humanity was extremely sultry and op- 
pressive, few had strength of mind to 
believe his flattering predictions. Besides, 
the picnic was accomplished, so why run 
the risk of a drenching ? 

Cassandra discovered Mrs. Maynard just 
beginning to shake off her somnolency, and 
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You'll let me drive part of 
"t you, Mr. Delaval ?" 
L of it, if you like. Miss 

ford shall take care of you," 
tlelia pleasantly to Sandra. 
men can ride his horse. By- 
re is he?" looking round 

where ? He was not in sight, 

juiry, being made, it was dis- 

kI ridden away an hour ago 

•ack to the Priory. 
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horses over this morning, and I own I 
should like to take them safe back again 
myself. They are Fleming's favourite pair, 
and I feel responsible for them." 

" Of course, if you prefer it ; but Miss 
Fleming is not to go back with you. That 
would be really too Darby-and-Joan like. 
You shall drive me," she said benevolently. 

For a moment there came a look of dis- 
appointment into the keen hawk's face, but 
only for an instant. With grave politeness 
Colonel Piers bowed, and declared himself 
charmed to drive so fair a lady. 

" Now, Blanche," pursued Miss Cordelia, 
who was possessed of great administrative 
talents, addressing her little sister, "Mr. 
Delaval shaU drive you in Mrs. Maynard's 
pony chaise, and mind you're not a 
nuisance to him." 

Mr. Delaval's countenance fell at being 
summarily relegated to the pony chaise 
and the society of a ten-year-old infant; 
but the little girl's unfeigned satisfaction 
reconciled him in some degree to his fate. 
Good-natured above all things, he could 
not resist her joyful, — 
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" Oil ! jolly. You'll let me drive part of 
the way, won't you, Mr. Delaval?" 

"Every bit of it, if you like. Miss 
Blanche." 

" Tom Clifford shall take care of you," 
pursued Cordelia pleasantly to Sandra. 
" One of the men can ride his horse. By- 
the-bye, where is he?" looking round 
inquiringly. 

Echo said where ? He was not in sight, 
and, upon inquiry, being made, it was dis- 
covered he had ridden away an hour ago 
presumably back to the Priory. 

Cassandra at length found herself perched 
in the rumble of the Cooksons' carriage, 
with the eldest Miss Cookson, and a young 
man who was regarded as her property by 
herself and all the neighbourhood. The 
animal spirits of the Cookson family were 
high, and they enlivened the long drive 
home with glees and catches taken up by 
one carriage after the other, till the lanes 
rang with their voices, and the clatter of 
bits and horses' hoofs. 

Miss Cordelia and Colonel Piers did not 
sing. She incessantly talked and he drove, 
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erect and bored, at her side, fimdiug a 
refuge from, her bald chatter in, his ovnr 
•meditations, and the conduct of D^icbess 
and Dandy, who, excited by the tumult of 
the procession in which they figured, pulled 
vigorously, giving him as much as he could 
do to keep thena in order. 

At V last they reached the crosa-roads 
into Brokeby village. Cassandra dis- 
mounted from her lofty perch,^ and re- 
sumed her seat in her uncle's phaeton. 
With civil speeches on both sides they 
parted company with the Cooksons, who 
took the turning to the right, while Colonel 
Piers skilfully turned Duchess and Dandy 
in at the great iron gates with the Flemings' 
crest wrought in their centre. 

There was barely time to dress before 
the dinner-gong boomed authoritatively 
through the house, bringing Sandra helter- 
skelter down the slippery staircase, sensible 
that she was late to the tips of her fingers ; 
but, out of compassion to Dorothy's 
harassed nerves, she hurried with all her 
might, and, pausing for a second to re- 
cover her breath at the drawing-room door, 
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emtered just as the last vibration was 
dying away. 

" Not last, I see,"^ she said, looking 
round, " I have beaten Colonel Piers.'* 

The Squire graciously asked if she had 
enjoyed herself. He was in an amiable 
mood, having advantageoasly disposed of 
some calves during the day to a distin- 
gnssbed American breeder, who had called 
tcmnd with a letter of introduction to in- 
spect his herd. All through dinner he dis- 
coursed upon the rival merits of Bates and 
Booth blood, and the domestic sky seemed 
clear. Dorothy had enjoyed a day's im- 
munity from worry, and looked the better 
for it. She had reason to be grateful to 
the American, and expressed a favourable 
opinion of him, 

" Papa brought him in to luncheon," she 
explained. . 

"A deuced well-informed, agreeable 
man. He gave me quite 201. a calf more 
than I should have got from any one 
else," said the Squire with pardonable 
pride. 

The evening passed smoothly away. 
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The little party had coffee brought them 
on the moonlit terrace outside the dining- 
room. At half-past ten the Miss Flemings 
withdrew. To Dorothy the evening had 
been full of a grateful calm. The Squire 
was for a wonder pleased, and all went 
well. Cassandra marvelled at her cousin's 
tranquillity. She herself was consumed 
with a restless excitement borne of her 
conference with Tom Clifford. Should she 
tell Dorothy to-night she had seen young 
Clifford, and disturb her short-lived peace ? 
What end would be gained by doing so ? 
Only a troubled night for Dorothy, racked 
with the misery of making a decision one 
way or the other, and very probably con- 
scientiously deciding against her lover and 
the prompting of her own heart. 

'*I'll leave it to him," she reflected. 
" Dorothy must be carried by storm or not 
at all." 

Long, long after the household were at rest 
Cassandra sat at her open window looking 
out into the darkening night. At first 
the droning of her uncle's voice, as he 
and his friend talked over their cigars, came 
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faintly round to her ears from the other 
side of the house ; but at length that even 
tjeased, and the profound silence of summer 
midnight fell upon the sleeping world. The 
moon climbed slowly up the steep heavens, 
throwing a silver flood of hght on the dew- 
laden lawns and ghostly shrubberies. All 
nature was hushed into unutterable still- 
ness. Not the faint signs of the fluttering 
night-breeze in the distant tree-tops could 
be heard by Sandra, as she sat looking out 
into the night, lost in her own thoughts. 
Now and then the flash of a white owl was 
•visible as it swooped amongst the elms in 
the far-off avenue, and its melancholy 
hoot was the only break in the intense 
hush. 

The burden of her thoughts weighed 
heavily on Cassandra's heart. She was op* 
pressed by a presentiment of impending 
evil. The sound of Drayton's name from 
the impassible lips of her uncle's friend 
had stirred the old trouble again. It was 
over a year now, a weary, t^edious year, 
that she and he had parted in grief and 
despair. Over a year since she had re- 
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oeived the bar^gle telling iter shelved in his 
imeiiiory. She :sighed Destlessly. 

" Haye y.Qu ibrgotten me, Max? Jxm^ 
is past, and riny birthday o^rer^ and y^t 
you .have sent me nothing, ^re you itired 
of our ^eary bargain? Am I foi^gotteu 
amongat big game aoid dangerous eixter- 
prises. .Do mat forsake jme 1 I amtwreak 
and runstahle. I gro(w ajfcaid .of -myr 
self." 

Hertzes have a strange, yearning ten- 
derness iin them. A half-cojiscious tteiorOT. 
What did she fear ? Was :it that the dull 
luxury of this English life was eating into 
her soul? That luow, at last, a doubt .o| 
the wisdom of her impetuous tchoice was 
creeping over her, that resentment :ftt 
Drayton's silence was .undermining iher 
love? On a sudden a rustling wind 
sprang up. Tihe trees tossed their branches 
in alarm, large clouds came hurrying lup, 
and hid the moon. The low .muttering of 
thunder was heard,, and .a forked flash of 
violet lightning flashed from the sky 
against the distant horizon. Heavy rain- 
drops began to &11. 
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Cassandra grew pale, and closed her 
window. 

" Ah ! " she jcried, under her breath. 
** The istarm succeeds the calm. It is an 
omen." 

In the morning a remarkable piece of 
news flew through the house. The Squire 
and Colonel Piers were going to London, 
and wodld 'be absent a couple of days. It 
did ODcot occur to any one that lihe business 
which took them was ^connected with lihe 
.contemplated marriage, although it was 
nothing less important flian the subject of 
retirements and entails upon which the 
Squire had resolved to seek the best 
counsel. 

" Eemember, Piers, I do mot impose it 
as an obligation ; )but it is my great desire 
that Dorothy's eldest son, if she have one, 
assume the name of ^Fleming in conjunc- 
tion with {his father's," said the Squire 
eamesHly, and to this his friend had 
gravely assented. 

** Do you admire opals and diamonds, 
or diamonds alone, the most'? " Cololiel 
Piers inquired at breakfast, speaking 
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generally, as it seemed, to both tlio Miss 
Flemings. 

" Not opals," said Dorothy hastily. 
" There is something unlucky about opals. 
Their strange fire makes one shiver." 

" Is that your opinion, too, Miss Cas- 
sandra ? " 

" I like them," she answered slowly. 
■ * Yes, there is something wicked and 
weird in them. They are like an evil eye 
with the lurid spark in their hearts, but 
they are lovely. They draw one to them 
with the force of fate. They are like a 
beautiful witch, with a fair, baleful face, 
and a cruel, passionate heart. Some sin- 
soiled, human soul seems in them; a 
mocking devil of pain and rage. They 
must have been invented to contrast with 
pearls, which are pure and dim and 
saintly. Ah ! I fear the opal ! but I am 
fascinated by it. When I shut my eyes 
the fair, faint pearl fades, but the gleaming 
eyes of the opal look into mine through 
their closed lids, and seems to taunt me." 

She spoke with visible agitation, her 
low voice vibrating with a suppressed ex- 
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citement. Colonel Piers looked full in her 
face, with an air of perplexity. The Squire, 
glancing critically at his niece, looked away 
again as he encountered the red gleam, like 
the opal's fire, in her darkening eyes. 

" Mad, I suppose," he thought, with an 
inward shrug. '' That superstitious Itahan 
blood. What a fool Fleming was to 
marry a foreigner." 

Dorothy's sensitive nerves caught the 
under-current of emotion in her cousin's 
speech and face. She came to the rescue 
with a timely commonplace, and the con- 
versation glanced off into other channels. 
Sandra remained silent, apparently ab- 
stracted from what was going on around, 
and the fingers that crumbled her bread 
trembled. 

"Fleming," said Colonel Piers in a 
troubled voice, when the two girls had 
gone, "did it strike you that in her 
comparison of pearls with opals. Miss 
Cassandra unconsciously suggested herself 
and your daughter ? " 

" My niece is a highly imaginative young 

woman," returned the Squire dryly. 
VOL. in. P 
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" A beautiful witch, with a fair, bale- 
ful face, and passioii»,te, cruel heart. 
Can that be a true description?" doubt- 
fuUy. 

"Very likely," indijSferently. •'^he 
must be more capable of estimating her« 
sell: than we are. For my part I never 
pretended to understand Fleming's 
daughter." 

Cassandra had spoken under the in- 
fluence of a sudden over-mastering im- 
pulse. The restlessness of the night had 
left its traces on her. She was unhinged 
by a superstitious dread of coming cala- 
mity, of what nature she could not divine. 
Instinctively she took refuge from herself 
in Dorothy's afikirs, and awaited, with 
restrained impatience, the departure of her 
lincle and his prospective son-in-law. His 
son-in-law! What a travesty of all that 
was natural and fitting. As they took 
their places in the mail phaston, the Squire 
— spare and wiry, with hair hardly yet 
touched with grey, looked positively 
younger than the gaunt, erect figure at hs 
side, whose heavy moustache had long 
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since advanced from iron to silver grey, 
and from whose strongly marked features, 
even the vivacity possible to middle age, 
had long ago merged into a grave, im- 
passible composure. 



F 2 



CHAPTER V. 

" I can be true 
To this sweet thraldom, this unequal bond, 
This yoke of mine which reaches not to you." 

" Poor little Dolly ! how your heart beats." 
The speaker was Tom Clifford. He held 
his love in his arms. Her weary little face 
lay, white and agitated, on his breast. He 
had suddenly crossed the stream at the 
bottom of the park, whither Sandra had 
lured her, and taken her unawares. 

Miss Cassandra Fleming had strolled to 
a little distance, where she sat idly plucking 
daisies, and waiting till the young man 
should have lost or gained his cause. 

Dorothy lay passive in her lover's arms 
for a second, submitting to be kissed 
with passionate tenderness on brow and 
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lips without protest or resistance. She 
felt, with a thrill of guilty consciousness, 
that it was sweet to her to rest her tired 
head on his broad shoulder, to feel the old, 
j&rm, faithful clasp round her, and to hear 
the mellow voice murmur caressing words 
in her ear. 

Ah ! why could it not last for ever ? 

Eagerly he unfolded his plan for an 
immediate marriage, to be performed by 
Father Clifford. With a gentleness hardly 
to be expected from this abrupt and out- 
spoken wooer, he soothed and calmed her 
agitation, and pleaded eloquently and 
well. 

She drew herseK away from his embrace 
with a sigh, and shook her head. 

"No, no!" she cried. "I cannot; I 
dare not I Oh, Tom ! why will you tempt 
me?" 

"Because," he answered passionately, 
" I must have you belong to me. You are 
mine ! You love me ! How can I leave you 
to be coerced into marrying that miserable 
old mummy while your heart is mine ? " 

Instinctively she laid her hand on his. 
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mouth, and glanced round with scared 
eyes. 

" Don't, Tom* For the love of Heaven ! 
do not speak s6 loud. You might be 
heafd." 

" What do I care if I am ? Ah I Dolly, 
Dolly! if you loved me in earnest, you 
would not jshilly-ahally now." 

He drew her head once more on his 
shoulder* 

" Oh ! " she cried brokenly, " why can- 
not one die now ? It is hard, hard to do 
one's duty*" 

" My love ! my love ! " he said softly, a 
world of passionate tenderness in his voice, 
"what is duty? Trust yourself to me, 
Dorothy. Let me take you away. If you 
stay, they will be too strong for you. How 
can you resist the Squire? He is a man 
of iron. You will succumb, and our two 
lives will be wrecked " 

" No, never 1 " she murmured. " I will 
resist ! " 

But Tom Clifford refused to listen. He 
poured plea after plea into her ear with 
a vehemence of persuasion that was yet 
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gentle through its energy, and Tom's gen- 
tleness could be charming, imperious as he 
was by nature. 

** Consider," he said at length, with a 
shade of bitterness, " what a little thing 
it is that I ask. If Father Clifford marries 
us, I shall be bound for ever. In our 
Church it is a sacrament I could not, if I 
would, disregard ; but you — you are not of 
our communion. You, I suppose, will be 
free as air in law." 

She raised herself out of his arms. 

" How can you say such a thing ? " she 
cried reproachfully. "If you are bound, 
so must I be." 

Then she went a few uncertain steps 
away from him. 

" Sandra, Sandra!" she cried, in a stifled, 
agitated voice, holding her hands out 
vaguely, " come here. Oh ! where are you ?" 

Cassandra got up and joined them. She 
looked inquiringly from one to the other. 
Tom Clifibrd's face was full of eagerness 
and restrained impatience. He was evi- 
dently curbing his natural impetuosity with 
a violent effort. 
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" Be on my side. Miss Cassandra I " ho 
implored. " Help me to prevail with her. 
I swear to you, Dorothy, I would never 
molest you. I would go away till you gave 
me leave to claim you. I would never tell 
a living soul of our marriage, if you will 
but consent to it." 

"You hear, Dorothy?" said her cousin. 

Dorothy wrung her hands with half- 
conscious tragedy. 

" Yes, yes ! I hear, but I dare not do as 
he would have me. Sandra, Sandra ! I 
remember my promise to my mother now, 
when I would give the world never to have 
given it." 

CUfford looked wonderingly at her, full 
of compassion for her distress, but not dis- 
posed to waive the point at issue. 

" What is it she is talking about ? " he 
asked gently. 

" Some sort of vow of obedience to my 
uncle, which she made my aunt when she 
lay dying," explained Cassandra. 

" Is that all ? Can you doubt, Dorothy, 
on which side Mrs. Fleming would be if 
she could be here between us now ? You 
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know she would put your hand in mine, 
and bid us god- speed. Say yes, Dolly 
dearest. How can you have the heart to 
refuse?" 

He spoke with great urgency, and caught 
her hands in his firm grasp. For a moment 
her eyes looked straight into his, wistful, 
irresolute, imploring. His dark face was 
stirred and pale with excitement. He 
waited, curbing himself with difficulty, for 
her answer, all the force of his will bent 
against hers. Absorbed in themselves, 
they forgot Sandra, as though she had no 
existence. For a moment they stood thus ; 
then the girl fell forward with a little, 
bitter cry. 

" I will consent ; but, oh I Tom, Tom ! I 
fear I care more for you than for my own 
soul. You have conquered ! *' 

** Dorothy, are you afraid of me?" he 
questioned, tightening his arm round her, 
and looking into her upturned face as 
though he would read her most secret 
thoughts* 

A faint, lovely smile, curved her lips. In 
the midst of her panic, doubts — ^her sick, 
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miserable indecision— no personal fear of 
her lover disturbed her/ At the thought 
of the Squire's anger she was nervously 
terrified, and the memory of her pledge to 
her mother recurred with a chill shuddering ' 
dread to her morbid conscientiousness. 
Her trust in the vehement young man, who 
urged his suit with an energy which van- 
quished if it failed to convince her, was 
unbounded. 

"Afraid? Oh,nol Why should I be ? " 
she said simply. 

He released her with a sort of reverence. 

" The saints keep you, Dorothy dear ! 
Come ! Father Chfford is waiting." 

She grew pale. The soft, transient colour 
faded from her face. She sighed and drew 
her hand across her eyes. 

"Have I promised?" she asked uncer- 
tainly, the look of doubt and alarm sweep- 
ing back over her face, while her limbs 
trembled under her. 

Tom Clifford bent his stiff-necked young 
head, a host of conflicting feelings in his 
bold eyes. 

" You are not sorry already, Dorothy ? "" 
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he asked anxiously. " I would let you off 
your promise even now, if it vexed you to 
keep it.'* 

She shook her head. 

" No, I will not break my word so soon,'' 
she answered dreamily. 

It was nearly eleven o'clock. 

" Do not let us delay," urged the young 
man," drawing her arm within his own, and 
plunging downwards through the bracken 
towards the tree-bridge. " Come, Miss 
Cassandra, let us make all the haste we can." 

" If 'twere done, 'twere well done 
quickly," murmured Sandra practically. 

As she followed in the wake of the other 
two, her imagination went forward to the 
future. She was disposed to hope that it 
might be possible actually to keep the pre- 
sent clandestine marriage a secret — at all 
events, for the present. Whether Dorothy 
were legally bound by it or not, it would at 
least be morally out of the question that 
she should subsequently be driven into 
marrying Colonel Piers. When it would 
become expedient to divulge the existence 
of the secret and perhaps informal cere- 
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mony she could not conjecture, foreseeing 
the dire offence it would be in the Squire's 
sight. Better for Dorothy Fleming if she 
had broken the nine other commandments 
openly, flagrantly, than infringed the fifth, 
in the day of the Squire's wrath. 

Cassandra's philosophy forbade her to 
build upon a matter being kept entirely 
secret which was necessarily known to 
three or four people as long as the principals 
might desire ; but, for Dorothy's sake, she 
trusted the day of discovery might be dis- 
tant, unless, indeed, her cousin could re- 
solve to brave her father's anger and throw 
herself upon the protection of her husband. 

Pale as a ghost, her nerves strung to 
their highest pitch, Dorothy moved for- 
ward, consumed by a crushing sense of the 
guilt of her intended act. Another woman 
would have taken the step with a tithe of 
the anguish it was causing her, or else 
have refused to have taken it altogether. 
Cassandra found herself almost impatient 
of the suffering her cousin was certainly 
undergoing, and found it needful to recall 
all her fiery indignation against the per- 
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secution wlich had driven the Squire's 
daughter into a course so repugnant to her 
natural disposition, to keep alive the pro- 
found pity and affection which she really 
entertained for Dorothy. There is, doubt- 
less, a great difference between the 
emotions of the actors in a tragedy and 
the mere on-lookers. The principal cha- 
racters may be forgiven if the burden of 
their crimes and woes presses more heavily 
on them than on the chorus regarding the 
progress of events with an impartial calm. 
They hurry silently over the fallen tree, 
and up the tangled wood- walks the other 
^ide, brushing the dew from the tall 
bracken, unheeding its silver tears. Silently 
they entered the chapel, and took up their 
position before the altar. Not a soul was 
in sight to see them. 

Father Clifford and a young Jesuit glided 
out from some dim recess, and all was ready. 
The Jesuit novice had come on a visit 
to the Priory. He was a young man, 
whose black eyes looked weird and melan- 
choly beneath the tonsure — a strange, in- 
tense enthusiast, to whom the present 
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unusual scene was as a fleeting vision. 
The old priest gravely inclined his head 
to the little group ; the gloomy-eyed as- 
sistant fell into his place under the crucifix, 
seemingly without regarding them at all. 
He appeared absorbed in a fervour of devo- 
tion, rapt in an ecstatic trance. His pre- 
sence sent a chill to Dorothy's overstrained 
nerves. She shivered in spite of herself. 

The old priest spoke solemnly to her. 

" Are you here by your own free will, 
my daughter? Bemember no constraint 
shall be put on you." 

The bride's grey eyes sought the bride- 
groom's for courage, full of a piteous, 
pathetic appeal. She seemed yielding to 
an invisible force too strong for her to 
withstand, but through and above their 
dumb despairing patience shone her con- 
fidence in his will and power to buckler 
her against the world. 

**Yes," she answered with unexpected 
firmness, " I am willing, quite willing." 

A shadow crossed her face, her head 
drooped. 

"Forgive me, mother," she said under 
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her breath, " I kept my word to you as 
long as I could." 

Father Clifford was satisfied, and the 
service went on. At length the final words 
were spoken. Thomae Clifford and Dorothy 
Fleming were fast bound together as far 
as the Roman ritual could bind them. 
Cassandra and the dark-visaged young 
Jesuit signed their names as witnesses. 
They all went out of the chapel into the 
cloisters. Still there was no one in sight. 
The Priory servants, by no means a nume- 
rous retinue, had been designedly dispersed 
by the forethought of the old priest. The 
unfortunate young couple Ungered behind. 
They had little time left to them. It was 
needful for Dorothy and her cousin to re- 
turn to Brokeby in time for luncheon, if they 
would not have their absence remarked. 
Tom was going abroad again immediately. 
Father Clifford doubted his power of re- 
maining quiescent if he were hear enough 
to watch the efforts which might be made 
to coerce his bride into accepting the mar- 
riage of reason settled for her by her 
father, and Dorothy had wrung from him 
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a solemn promise that he would not inter- 
fere and precipitate matteijs till she gave 
him leave. She protested that supported 
by the recollection of the morning's cere- 
mony, she would be strong enough to 
resist to the end. 

Their parting was short and bitter. 
Sandra, pausing for her cousin at the 
extreme end of the cloisters with the old 
and young ecclesiastic, looked back to see 
the new made husband and wife, standing 
close together like that picture of the 
Black Brunswicker and his sweetheart, 
which has expressed to nearly two genera- 
tions the tragedy of a hopeless separation. 
Dorothy clung to her husband, her face 
turned upwards, pale and wet with tears, 
the old anguish of patience in her quiver- 
ing lips. In Clifford's troubled counte- 
nance pity and discontent fought for the 
mastery, and a melancholy passion of 
farewell. 

Cassandra caught his voice speaking 
full of bitter regret. 

" Good-bye, Dorothy, since you will have 
it so." 
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Her answer was not audible. Her face 
drooped forward, and was hidden on his 
breast. He bent down till his crisp, dark, 
curly head touched the pale gold of hers. 
Sandra turned away with a pain at her 
heart. 

" Ah, Dio," she murmured, ** why will 
she persist in sending him away from her ? 
How much wiser to defy the Squire and 
go with him." 

The old priest looked anxiously at his 
watch. 

" This must end," he said in a low voice. 

The young Jesuit was telling his beads 
devoutly at a httle distance, with an air of 
serious abstraction, undisturbed by the 
passion and despair in the two young 
human hearts so close to him. Things 
mundane he has put from him, or will, when 
he has finished his novitiate. Why suffer 
his soul to be racked by the tragedy of 
that parting at the farther end of the dim 
cloister ? 

Still that Black Brunswicker picture 
remains without moving. Will they never 
unlock their arms, or has Dorothy fainted? 

VOL. III. G 
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Cassandra in her turn took out her 
watch. 

" Mio padre, it is time we were gone," 
she said uneasily. 

" Poor young things ! Poor young 
things ! You are right, Miss Cassandra^ 
I will speak to Tom." 

Eyen as he took a step backward, the 
young man released his bride. Taking her 
by the hand, he led her to them, and gave 
her into Sandra's charge. 

" Take care of her for me," he said, 
" and for the love of God stand between 
her and the Squire, if he comes to know of 
this and I am not by." 

There were confused farewells. Cas- 
sandra put her arm within her cousin's, 
and took her away. 



CHAPTER VI. 

** A chain of gold ye sball not lack, 
Nor braid to bind your hair." 

Dorothy Fleming possessed great self- 
control, and in spite of the excitement and 
distress attending her secret marriage, and 
immediate separation ftom her husband, she 
continued to go through the routine of her 
daily life with a composure and absence of 
any unusual trouble which moved Sandra's 
wonder. She had, it is true, something of 
the air of a dream- woman at rare intervals, 
a weariness and pallor as the days went 
by, which at length attracted the attention 
of Colonel Piers. Being sharply called to 
order by the Squire one evening at whist, 
and accused of letting her wits go wool- 
gathering, unwonted tears sprang to her 
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eyes. She apologized for her blunder with 
her ordinary patient gentleness, but some- 
thing in her voice caught her elderly 
suitor's ear. All at once he seemed to 
perceive the lassitude of her figure, the 
far-away expression of her tired white face. 
He became gravely solicitous that she 
should play no longer. 

" What does it signify playing the last 
rubber? You look tired, extraordinarily 
tired, my dear Miss Dorothy. You shall 
not be wearied any more." 

He meant to be kind, and he was kind 
with an old-fashioned cumbrous politeness. 
He was fond of Dorothy, and regarded her 
as a fi:*agile, quiet creature who would in 
time be his, to be indulged and protected 
from the ills of life, and guided for her 
good along the dull but splendid path in 
store for the woman he made his wife. He 
attached no importance to her futile at- 
tempts to escape from him. He was per- 
suaded that once his own, she would forget 
her foolish morbid fancy for her younger 
and most undesirable lover. Viewing Tom 
Clifford through the jaundiced spectacles 
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of the Squire, it was perhaps natural that 
he should regard him as a species of un- 
convicted felon, or at least as a man to 
whom no young woman would be justified in 
trusting her happiness. It was displeasing 
to his pride that this ne'er-do-well should 
be preferred to him, even in a transient 
mg^nner, and he felt he should be doing her 
a substantial benefit in marrying her, and 
thus securing to her affluence and luxury, 
combined with the Squire's blessing, in place 
of the dinner of herbs, accompanied by love, 
which the wrong-headed, foolish girl igno- 
rantly pined for, and which would secure 
her nothing but the paternal malediction. 

He was so amiably concerned about her 
pale looks this evening, and exerted him- 
self so successfully to answer the Squire, 
that Dorothy felt her heart soften towards 
him, and smiled at him freely and naturally 
more than once. Feeling the impossibility 
of being forced to marry him now, she 
began to undergo a modification of the 
extreme alarm and repulsion she had hither- 
to felt for him, and they insensibly became 
better friends. 
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Cassandra noticed the improvement, and 
it fretted her. She was restless in these 
days, discontented with her life, and weary* 
ing for tidings of Max Drayton. The bar- 
rier betwixt her lover and herself grew more 
hopeless in her eyes every day. Her fate 
seemed hard to her. If she and Drayton 
had never met or never parted, all would 
have been different. She would have been 
happy — ah ! how divinely happy as his 
wife, living the wild, sweet, roaming 
life she loved best ! or, if she had never 
seen him, she might have married Sache- 
veral West and been content, knowing of 
no greater joy. 

Now she was consumed with a restless 
fever of passionate misery under her gay, 
mocking laughter, yet knowing she would 
have chosen over again, had Fate permitted 
her, to have loved Drayton thus miserably, 
rather than to have seen or loved him not at 
all. Compared with this far-off, silent lover, 
divided from her by half the civilized world, 
all other men were but ghosts or shadows ; 
but that which was all too real and un- 
shadowlike was Colonel Piers's wealth. 
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This at times allured her so strongly, that 
she half envied Dorothy her privilege of 
choice with regard to it. Since she and 
Drayton were divided — it might be for 
iever — she wondered if she could ever sink 
so low as to stretch out her hands to 
clutch the dead-sea apples of riches to 
be bought with the sacrifice of truth and 
honour and her heart's love. 

All through the weary summer heat she 
watched and waited for the token from 
Drayton which never came. July passed 
the way of June, and nothing reached 
her. Her heart burned with pain and re- 
sentment. Was she forgotten? Had he 
left off loving her? — ^her who had loved 
him so wilfully, so recklessly, that for 
his sake she had given up the natural 
dream of a home and the tranquil happi- 
ness of domestic life. Wounded to the 
quick by his silence, and actuated also, it is 
but fair to say, by a desire to help Dorothy, 
she now and then, in a fitful, intermittent 
way, fell into a half-conscious flirting with 
Colonel Piers. The stiff soldier relaxed 
his reserve to her as he did to no one else 
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except the Squire. Now and then he woke 
up from hia silent observation of her lus- 
trous Southern beauty, as he listened to the 
passionate vibrations of her wondrous voice, 
and glanced round with a sort of defiance 
lest his abstraction had been observed. 
As a matter of fact, it never was. The 
Squire, entrenched in the conviction that 
the end of the summer would see Dorothy 
his friend's wife, never had it suggested to 
his mind that his old chum was attracted 
by Cassandra's brilliant beauty. Not that 
Colonel Piers himself realized that he was 
drifting beyond mere interest in and ad- 
miration of his friend's niece. He remained 
as much as ever bent on carrying out the 
well-digested arrangement of so many 
years' standing, and was by no means 
aware of any wish that the two Miss 
Flemings could change places. 

At those dignified junketings, those 
county archery meetings, and garden par- 
ties, which the Squire permitted his 
daughter to grace with her presence. 
Colonel Piers was always to be seen in 
close attendance on her; and by degrees 
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rumours arose which shortly culminated 
in a settled opinion that a marriage 
was about to be arranged between Miss 
Fleming, only daughter and heiress of 
Francis Fleming, Esq., of Brokeby, and 
Colonel Piers, late of, &c., &c. The bolder 
spirits approached the Squire with con- 
gratulations, which were received with a 
suave politeness, neither acknowledging 
nor denying the engagement, but implying 
that the expression of their kind interest 
was premature. Nothing could have been 
more diplomatic than this course, which, 
while it charmed the gossips by, in a 
measure, verifying their surmises, re- 
strained them from molesting Dorothy, 
who might in despair have given utterance 
to inconvenient denials of a fact the 
Squire was fully determined should be 
accomplished in due time. 

It was wonderful with what favour the 
idea was received. The whole country was 
apparently impressed with the splendour 
of the position to be achieved by an 
insignificant little creature like Dorothy 
Fleming — a girl with hardly a preten- 
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sion to beauty, and none to distinction. 
Colonel Piers' wealth was exaggerated, 
until it assumed fabulous dimensions ; and 
it seemed to strike no one, as a rule, that 
a girl scarcely out of her teens might 
reasonably object to a marriage with a 
man of the age of her own father. From 
the general satisfaction, it might have been 
the romantic courtship of two young lovers. 
Cordelia Cookson, indeed, remembered 
Tom Clifford, and how his name had, once 
upon a time, been coupled with Dorothy's, 
and was disposed to murmur, — 

" 'Twere better by far 
To have matched our fair neighbour 
With young Lochinvar." 

The expectation of an engagement of so 
much importance being announced in the 
dead season of the year occasioned a gentle 
ripple of excitement in the country side, 
and Dorothy suddenly became an object of 
greater interest, than ever before in the 
course of her quiet life. 

At the Rectory, Mrs. Maynard was full 
of motherly anxieties. She, like Cordelia, 
was not carried away in the torrent of ap- 
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plause at the impending union of May and 
December. She deplored young CKflFord's 
absence, and would willingly have cross- 
questioned Dorothy herself as to the state 
of her feelings, had not her husband 
peremptorily forbidden her to fish in the 
troubled waters of Miss Fleming's matri- 
monial prospects. 

The good rector was one of the numerous 
approvers of the match. In his abstracted 
way he had studied the character of Colonel 
Piers, and had arrived at the conclusion 
that the mature soldier was upright and 
honourable, and that a woman might well 
do worse than trust herself to his keeping. 
The passion of love did not enter much into 
his thoughts, and to him Dorothy's suitor 
did not seem particularly old. When one is 
seventy-five, sixty appears but a moderate 
age, and fifty or fifty-five the prime of life. 

" Tranquillize yourself," he said, in 
answer to the fussy anxiety of his wife ; 
" and recollect, my dear, that I forbid you 
to meddle in what concerns you not." 

" But, my dear love, I am convinced 
that Dorothy is being hurried on against 
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her inclination. You can't surely have 
forgotten that she and Tom CliflFord were 
sweethearts, till that quarrel between him 
and the Squire divided them ? " 

"So it was said, Caroline, so it was 
said; but of late Dorothy has had but 
little opportunity of seeing him." 

" Absence makes the heart grow fonder,''' 
quoted the old lady softly. 

" Tom is a good lad, I well believe," 
continued the Eector thoughtfully ; " but 
he has drawbacks. He is not of our com- 
munion, and he is desperately fond of his 
own way. A fine lad, but one difficult for 
a girl to deal with perhaps." 

" All young men are self-willed. Rector.' 

But the Rector had returned to kis 
books, and did not hear her. Having told 
her his wishes, he knew that he might 
trust her to refrain from interference, and 
he felt free to go back to his Plato. 

" Piers," remarked the Squire one even- 
ing, after a longer silence than usual, 
" what do you say to September for the 
wedding? My girl will hardly be ready 
before, I fancy," 
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Colonel Piers puffed a little cloud round 
his lofty head, and paused before his 
answer came. 

" Will she be ready by then ?" he asked 
almost nervously. **You see, Frank, 
there has been no love-making yet. I 
know nothing about young ladies, and, in 
fact, have not known how to set about it." 

He even reddened uneasily under his 
tan, and twirled his moustache with a de- 
gree of embarrassment his host could not 
fail to observe. 

Practically, the squire knew little of his 
daughter, never having troubled himself 
to study anything so insignificant, but he 
felt a vague misgiving as to the recep- 
tion likely to be accorded to his friend's 
laboured efforts at courting his intended 
bride. He interposed hastily to avert the 
threatened danger, 

" That sort of thing is quite unneces- 
sary with a girl brought up as Dorothy 
has been. In fact, in a general way, it 
is better done after marriage than before. 
She knows my wishes, and thjB great esteem 
I have for you, and, once married, her 
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absurd reserve will wear off. The last 
thing she would expect would be that you 
should waste your time and make yourself 
ridiculous philandering after her." 

Colonel Piers seemed relieved. He 
supposed that he wanted a gentle, docile 
wife, and it suited him to have the whole 
matter arranged for him. He turned the 
conversation into channels more impor- 
tant than unprofitable speculations as to 
Dorothy's feelings. The final arrange- 
ment of the settlements came uppermost, 
and the face of the Squire brightened. 
The whole manner of the man was 
fraught with interest. The father of the 
reluctant bride immediately resolved to 
make the best terms for his child he pos- 
sibly could. He was in some dim sort 
aware the whole transaction savoured of 
buying and selling, and he intended that 
the unwilling party should have value 
received for the sacrifice he intended to 
compel her to make. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the liberality of Colonel Piers, and the 
conversation glided smoothly on its way. 

Whilst Dorothy lay above, in her Httle 
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white bed, with wide-open eyes, fixed 
on the restless sky, trying, oh, so hard ! 
to sleep and forget her misery and heart 
sickness, the zealous guardian of her 
interests was making excellent terms for 
her. Should the fates decide that she 
became a widow, her loneliness was to be 
soothed, and her grief mitigated by the 
possession of 7000Z. a year, and a house, 
either in London or the country, at her 
option. The Squire felt justly pleased 
with himself; he was doing well by his 
giri, and yet he felt certain that she was 
capable of imgratefully sighing for a 
beggarly existence with Tom Clifibrd ih 
preference for the gilded chains he was 
forging for her. Could Tom Clifford 
settle upon her a jointure to compare 
with this one ? Certainly not. He could 
not even assure her hundreds where 
Colonel Piers offered thousands. The 
Squire knew that his anger at Dorothy's 
pig-headed folly was just. 

"Piers is a good fellow into the bar- 
gain,'' he reflected sourly. "What the 
devil would she have more? Hang me 
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if I could have thought a child of mine 
could be such a fool 1 '* 

So true is it that crabbed age and youth 
look at life from widely different stand- 
points. Dorothy, no doubt, had the autho- 
rity of Solomon on her side, but the Squire 
considered himself wiser than Solomon, 
and made a point of discrediting the stalled 
ox theory. Dorothy had never shown 
symptoms of a malevolent disposition, and 
it would be actual malevolence on her part 
were she to persist, when once fairly 
wedded, in a childish aversion to a hus- 
band certain to treat her kindly, and lavish 
upon her everything which heart could 
desire. As to the young pauper, Tom 
CliflFord, she would forget him — in fact 
she must. Her mother had been a dutiful 
wife, and Dorothy was like her. These 
things ran in race, after all; and both 
the Fleming and Damer women had always 
gone straight in double harness. It could 
not be supposed that Dorothy would per- 
versely run counter to the family tradi- 
tions. 



CHAPTER VII. 

*' In such a night as th 
When the sweet wind did gently kiss the trees, 
And they did make no noise — in such a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trojan walls, 
And sighed his soul toward the Grecian tents, 
Where Cressid lay that night." 

The round, full-faced moon shone as bright 
over a tent in the interior of Hindostan as 
ever she did at home in England. Her 
beams fell coldly on Drayton's face as he 
lay asleep. Outside were the native ser- 
vants in (Quarters of their own. Just in- 
side the door a big, red-bearded man sat 
watching him as he slumbered. The white 
rays slanted in full on the face of the 
sleeper, and by their aid it could be seen 
how hollow and haggard were his features. 
He tossed restlessly on his camp-bed, 
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moaning in hi^ sleep. He was a mere 
shadow of his former self, and the bones of 
his restless hands showed white and promi- 
nent as he tossed them now and then in 
his fitful, uncomfortable slumber. The 
man stationed at the tent-door watched 
him steadily. Now and then he drew a 
deep breath, between the finishing of one 
pipe and the lighting of the next. He 
smoked persistently, abstractedly, waiting 
for some change to take place in his 
friend's critical state. For three weary 
weeks Drayton had been down with the 
fever of the country. They were in a 
wild, uncivilized place, having come up in 
pursuit of tigers, fifty or sixty miles from 
the nearest station. In the absence of 
doctors. Major Brown had zealously 
quacked the patient with the few drugs 
he carried about with him ; chief amongst 
them quinine, but the attack was sharp, 
and he had not come round so well as 
his amateur physician had hoped. For 
some time he had been almost constantly 
delirious, which had so terrified the natives 
that they refused to come near him. He 
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had dozed off into his present troubled 
dozing an hour or two ago, and Major 
Brown, as he smoked and watched, pon- 
dered over some of the sick man^s dehrious 
utterances, with frowning eyebrows. 

"Poor beggar!" he muttered, commis- 
seratingly ; " poor, unlucky devil ! who 
would have guessed it ? Tied to a mad- 
woman, and worshipping another all the 
time ! No wonder he didn't seem to care 
for his life." 

Presently he stepped across, and exa- 
mined the sleeper with professional minute- 
ness. He laid a hght finger on the thin, 
bare wrist. 

" Fever higher than ever," he said dis- 
contentedly. "What the deuce am I to 
do?" 

He went back to the tent door again, 
and looked out at the soft splendour of 
the tropical night. They had camped upon 
the edge of the jungle, and a small native 
village lay spread out a few hundred yards 
away, its mean little huts and rude temple 
sUvered into a spurious beauty by the 
moonlight, 

H 2 
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Major Brown yawned and stretched 
himself, till his big, loosely-jointed bones 
cracked. He began to feel the want of rest, 

" Here," he called, under his breath, to 
one of the natives, " come here." 

The man obeyed reluctantly. 

" Sit down where you can see Mr. 
Drayton, and tell me if he wakes. I am 
going to turn in for a bit." 

The man muttered acquiescence, edged 
himself just within the open tent door, and 
squatted down on his heels. Major Brown 
rolled himself in a light rug and lay down. 
In a minute he was sound asleep. They 
remained thus for three or four hours; 
and then Drayton awoke. He opened his 
eyes calmly, and looked round. The 
native servant did not see him, having 
carefully turned his back to him the 
instant Brown Sahib closed his eyes. 

The night air felt grateful to Drayton ; 
he sighed with pleasure as it stole softly 
round the tent. He was fully conscious, 
though too weak to raise himself in his 
bed. He lay quietly on his back, thinking 
how delightful it was to be free at last 
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from the scorching fever and aching head, 
of which he had so long been vaguely con- 
scious. 

So, he had not died after all! Per- 
haps it would have been as well if the 
fever had carried him off decently. What 
value did his life seem likely to be to him ? 
His thoughts went discursively back over 
his past, and finally centred upon Cas- 
sandra. Her birthday must have passed, 
and he had sent her nothing. She would 
be hurt, and fancy he had forgotten her, 
perhaps. Well! better so. What good 
could their tacit engagement bring to 
either ? To him it meant only the heart- 
sickness of hope deferred ; to her, a chain 
she might even now be weary of. Could 
it be possible she was fretting to be free ? 
He remembered their parting, and a faint 
smile flitted over his face. He thought 
not. How much in earnest she had been 
then ; why should he doubt her now ? His 
heart smote him for having accepted her 
sacrifice. He seemed so Ump and helpless 
lying there. Such a poor wreck for a 
beautiful passionate creature to have 
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staked her all on, and there was nothing 
to be done for either of them. 

Nothing ! He supposed not. 

He felt — lying there face to face with 
the past — that the future must be amended, 
if he recovered. Things could not go on as 
they were. Either he must give Sandra her 
freedom, if she would take it, or — what ? 
He did not know. He was confused, over- 
whelmed with the whirling thoughts which 
took possession of him. He wondered 
vaguely whether he could have his unfor- 
tunate marriage dissolved. Was madness 
cause sufficient for a dissolution ? He could 
not tell. He would perhaps ask Brown his 
opinion. Of course, if he had died, an easy 
way out of the difficulty of her position 
would have come for Sandra, but it seemed 
as though he were going to live; and, 
after all, life is Sweet, even when robbed 
of joy. Their love for one another was 
not wholly bitter; it gathered intensity 
from its very hopelessness, and was sub- 
limated and lifted above the commonplace 
passion of happier lovers. 

His thoughts flew back to England. He 
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speculated on his sweetheart's probable hfe 
— dull, retired, secluded. He was far from 
picturing Cassandra's actual state. He had 
no clue to her growing worldliness, her 
hankering after riches, her longing for the 
kind of life led by the Countess of Wes- 
tonfield ; free, luxurious, artistic, gay. He 
saw her as he had left her, frank, impulsive, 
full of passionate devotion to himself. She 
was ideahzed in the halo his love cast 
round her. Once more he seemed to feel 
her chnging arm, once more to support the 
gentle weight of her shapely head on his 
shoulder, as when she had flung herself on 
his breast in her desolate agony of grief, 
when she lost her father. 

He sighed. 

Ah ! how hard it was to resolve on giving 
back her troth, yet he would do so as soon 
as he could write again. The effort of 
thinking was too much for him. He would 
leave off trying to connect his flickering 
thoughts. Was that Bro^vn lying across 
the door of the tent, and was that other 
figure, dusky, crouching, just inside with 
its back to him, a native, or an ape, or a 
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devil ? Were they asleep, he wondered, 
and in wondering dozed off again himself. 

With the sudden gorgeous day-break, 
an hour or two later, Major Brown arose. 
He stretched himself, and muttered ana- 
themas on the native servants. Stand- 
ing over his sick friend, his face cleared as 
he perceived the regularity of Drayton's 
breathing. 

" He'll do now, I think," he murmured 
"the fever seems gone. Has the Sahib 
moved at all whilst I slept ? " he inquired 
of the dusky watcher. The man instantly 
replied in the negative, asserting that the 
invalid had not so much as once stirred or 
opened his eyes. 

" So much the better. Get breakfast 
ready, and send some one else to watch 
him while I go for a bathe." 

Major Brown had returned from his 
plunge in the little river below the village, 
and demolished his breakfast before Dray- 
ton woke. Once or twice he stirred in his 
sleep, but it was not until the heat began 
to grow intolerable that he unclosed his 
eyes and looked straight into the anxious, 
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hard-featured face surveying him with 
SO much anxiety. 

" Oome, old man, you're better, ain't 
you?" Major Brown said cheerfully. 
" Have anything ? " 

A gleam of amusement came into the 
sick man's face. 

** I should like some Bass, Brown." 

" The devil you would." 

" And of course there isn't any. Don't 
bother about it. It was a joke. I felt as if 
it might pull me together a little. Brown, 
what a scarecrow I must be I " surveying 
his attenuated hands with languid interest. 
His voice was weak, but the harsh tones 
of his delirium were gone. 

Major Brown smiled broadly. 

" Don't be in such a hurry, I've got a 
bottle or two somewhere about. Just 
keep quiet while I go and ferret them 
out." 

Presently he returned triumphant. He 
poured out the sparkHng amber hquor, and 
putting his arm round the invalid, raised 
him, and held the cup to his lips. 

Drayton drank thirstily, and drew a 
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deep satisfied breath, as hi« rough-looking, 
but handy nurse took it away empty. 

" It has done me good, I can swear, but 
I wonder what a doctor would say to 
it?" 

" Hang doctors ! Never give in to 
them. Nature knows her own business 
best. Her remedies answer generally well 
enough." 

Tl;ien followed a silence. The pull at 
the bitter beer had used up Drayton's 
breath. He paused to recover it. When 
he next spoke it was with his head turned 
away from his friend. . 

" Brown, old fellow, have I talked much, 
nonsense." 

** Not much. You were tolerably co- 
herent on the whole." 

" Did I mention any names ? " 

*' Of course, several. Don't worry 
about what you may or mayn't have said. 
My head is like a sieve, I shall not remem- 
ber any of it." 

Drayton's fingers moved restlessly. 

"I'd sooner talk to you about myself, if 
you don't mind. Brown, I want some 
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one's advice, and yours will be as good as 
anybody's." • 

He spoke in a forlorn, depressed man- 
ner, his face still averted from Major 
Brown, who glanced thoughtfully at him 
from under his shaggy brows. 

" Say on," he remarked briefly. 

" What names did I mention ? " 

The question was put with evident 
effort. Major Brown waited awhile before 
answering. He was perplexed. Any 
kind of finesse was out of his way alto- 
gether, and yet he was uncertain whether 
to tell his patient how much he had dis- 
closed in his wandering monologues or no. 
• The end of his doubts was to go boldly at 
the diflBculty. 

" I believe he wants to tell me the whole 
story," he reflected, " so it can't hurt him 
to find I know most of it already." 

" You talked mostly of two women," he 
said with a curious gentleness in his 
usually gruff voice ; " and, Drayton, I may 
as well say, I have gathered your life has 
been pretty miserable. If it's about your 
marriage you want to talk, you can go 
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ahead. You have unconsciously told me a 
good deal alreadyt" 

Drayton turned his haggard face towards 
the rough, kindly soldier, and stretched out 
to him a weak right hand. 

" You're a good fellow, Brown," he said 
in faint uncertain tones. " Did I talk of 
Sandra — Miss Fleming ? " 

A sudden flush spread over his face, and 
his hollow eyes fixed themselves wistfully 
on his friend. 

" Yes. Of her most of all." 

" Then^ou know all I have to teU," his 
eager, questioning look fading in a melan- 
choly smile. 

** I suppose I do, and a d d sad story 

it is. I thought my case had been hard 
enough," splenetically, " but beside yours 
it looks happy and cheerful. My con- 
founded debts keep me here. I don't sup- 
pose I shall ever get back to old England 
again. And the only woman I ever cared 
a farthing for jilted me twenty years 
ago. 

He fell into a brown study. Drayton 
watched him with a languid interest, tired 
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with the effort he had already made. Sud- 
denly Major Brown broke out energeti- 
cally,— 

** Can nothing be done ? Are you really 
tied to a madwoman for the rest of your 
life ? " 

"One takes one's wife for better, for 
worse." 

" But she must have been crazy when 
you married her. At least I made out that 
she was, from what, you said when you 
were oft your head." 

" I suppose she was mad in a _way, poor 
little Katy ! " gently. 

" Does that make no difference ? If she 
was mad, she was irresponsible. Is there 
no lawyer you could ask ? " 

Drayton frowned. 

"There is Guy Eyre," he said slowly, 
** he was my greatest friend. He has gone 
to the bar, but he is my wife's first 
cousin." 

"I should chance that, and write to 
him." 

Drayton flushed, an expression of acute 
annoyance contracted his brows. 
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"I cannot raise such a question to Guy. 
If I do to any one, I am a blackguard. I 
should take from my wife her name and 
fame." 

"Neither of which she is capable of 
prizing, poor soul, while you — ^you — ^upon 
my soul, Drayton, I think you would be 
justified. You ought to consider the other 
one." 

"You think it would be right for me 
to try and get my marriage dissolved ? " 
slowly. 

" Why not ? You were badly used all 
through. Your wife, poor creature, is 
past being hurt by any steps you may 
take, and why should you consider her 
family? Do they deserve anything at 
your hands ? " 

" Whom God has joined together let not 
man put asunder," said the sick man 
dreamily. He lay quiet, weighing his 
friend's words. He was weak and sore 
tempted. At last he succumbed. 

" Brown," he said at length, " I will write 
to my own lawyers, and tell them to find 
out if it is possible to release me from my 
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miserable bonds. God forgive me if I am 
simiing against my wife. If it Were only 
I who had to suffer, I would not stir in the 
matter, but why should I sacrifice Sandra ? 
I will not," with sudden passion. "My 
beautiful, generous Sandra shall not wear 
her life out waiting for me, if there is any 
other way than death out of my marriage." 

His eyes were wild once more. He 
raised himself a little in violent excite- 
ment, and then fell back with a groan. 

" What a wretched broken-down wreck 
I am ! " he said bitterly. " I should have 
thought of this sooner. Now my strength 
is taken from me, and my very heart seems 
gone to pieces. Brown, Brown ! I — I — 

A gasping sigh — a struggle for breath. 
He said no more — ^he had fainted dead 
away. 

Major Brown tore open the side of the 
tent against the camp-bed. Only a hotter 
air came in. He dashed water on Drayton's 
&ce, drenching his closed eyes ; and finally, 
as a last resource, pufEed a very strong 
acrid cigar imder his nostrils, but for some 
time without success. 
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" What a fool I was to let him talk ! " he 
muttered uneasily. " I might have known 
he would be too weak to stand it." 

The faint was an obstinate one. More 
than half an hour elapsed before Drayton 
came back to this world from the mys- 
terious darkness which had swallowed him. 

" Where does it go to, I wonder ? " 
mused Major Brown, alluding to the soul 
belonging to the limp, collapsed body 
before him. " What the deuce becomes of 
it ? He, poor fellow, is neither dead nor 
alive, neither here nor there." 

The flutter of returning Uf e on the sharp 
grey features interrupted his speculations. 
With a prolonged shiver, Drayton's vitality 
reasserted itself, and he opened his eyes. 
He appeared on the point of speaking, but 
Major Brown peremptorily prevented his 
doing so. 

" Hold your tongue, my dear fellow. I 
desire you don't speak. Too much talking 
brought on palpitation of the heart, and 
made you faint. For Heaven's sake I don't 
talk I " as his patient showed signs of 
rebellion. " If you go off like that again, 
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I won't promise to bring you round as 
soon, if at all. Be careful, pray ! " 

He hastily administered a dose of his 
favourite panacea — quinine — and watched 
for the effect with some anxiety. 

" Now, do compose yourself, and go to 
sleep again, if possible," he entreated. " I 
shall take a siesta myself till this con- 
founded heat abates a little.*' 

The tent was pitched under a cluster of 
trees, and from time to time the natives 
threw water over it, that the process of eva- 
poration might cool the temperature within. 
StiU, it was intolerably hot. The outei 
air felt like a sultry blast ; but, in a space 
so confined, it could not be dispensed with* 

Drayton, in the absolute stillness which 
now reigned, dozed off into a dreamless 
slumber. His friend lay back with closed 
eyes, courting sleep in vain. His head was 
full of the sick man's disastrous story, and 
he went back with a leap to long-past pas- 
sages in his own life. 

He seemed to see once more Madeline 
Churchill, the garrison flirt to whom he 
had given his boy's heart years ago at 
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devil? Were they asleep, he wondered, 
and in wondering dozed off again himself. 

With the sudden gorgeous day-break, 
an hour or two later. Major Brown arose. 
He stretched himself, and muttered ana- 
themas on the native servants. Stand- 
ing over his sick friend, his face cleared as 
he perceived the regularity of Drayton's 
breathing. 

" He'll do now, I think," he murmured 
"the fever seems gone. Has the Sahib 
moved at all whilst I slept ? " he inquired 
of the dusky watcher. The man instantly 
replied in the negative, asserting that the 
invalid had not so much as once stirred or 
opened his eyes. 

"So much the better. Get breakfast 
ready, and send some one else to watch 
him while I go for a bathe." 

Major Brown had returned from his 
plunge in the little river below the village, 
and demolished his breakfast before Dray- 
ton woke. Once or twice he stirred in his 
sleep, but it was not until the heat began 
to grow intolerable that he unclosed his 
eyes and looked straight into the anxious. 
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hard-featured face surveying him with 
SO much anxiety. 

" Come, old man, you're better, ain't 
you?" Major Brown said cheerfully. 
" Have anything ? " 

A gleam of amusement came into the 
sick man's face. 

" I should like some Bass, Brown." 

" The devil you would." 

" And of course there isn't any. Don't 
bother about it. It was a joke. I felt as if 
it might pull me together a little. Brown, 
what a scarecrow I must be I " surveying 
his attenuated hands with languid interest. 
His voice was weak, but the harsh tones 
of his delirium were gone. 

Major Brown smiled broadly. 

" Don't be in such a hurry, I've got a 
bottle or two somewhere about. Just 
keep quiet while I go and ferret them 
out." 

Presently he returned triumphant. He 
poured out the sparkling amber liquor, and 
putting his arm round the invalid, raised 
him, and held the cup to his lips. 

Drayton drank thirstily, and drew a 
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Poona. She was older than hi.m, and, 
while he had fallen a helpless victim to 
her wiles, she had kept her judgment 
cool, and her affections disenttogled and 
all her wits about her. She encouraged 
him at first, and, in fact, allowed herself to 
become engaged to him. At seven and 
twenty she was alive to the prudence of 
setthng herself before it was too late. 

Major Brown in those days had not been 
a bad-looking young fellow. His gauntness, 
and generally ragged and unkempt appear^ 
ance, had come upon him in after-life. His 
prospects were decent, and he had a well- 
deserved character for steadiness in the 
regiment. Miss Churchill's career had 
been a war-path marked with the scalps 
of many braves. She had enjoyed her 
triumphs and exulted in victory. Hergj 
was the instinct of the hunter. The joy 
of the chase was everything to her. The 
victim, once hit mortally, ceased to interest 
her. Shooting for the pot, as she would 
have called it, or flirting with a definite 
view to matrimony, had no charms for her. 
She scorned so sordid a quest. A fine, tall 
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blonde, many a man had sworn her blue 
eyes were the handsomest in the world, and 
won a smile for his pains. It had been 
forced upon her most reluctantly that her 
supremacy was at last waning. Younger, 
fairer, more daring rivals jostled her on her 
throne, and so one day, with a half-sigh 
for her vanishing laurels, she told young 
Brown, smiling archly, that she would 
marry him, since he wished it so much, 
and hoped they would neither of them 
repent their bargain. 

Everything was marching smoothly to- 
wards the wedding-day, when one unlucky 
evening her horse ran away with her, and, 
turning a corner sharply in its headlong 
course, slipped up and fell, depositing its 
fair burden right under the eyes of a dis- 
tinguished and wealthy civilian, who had 
hitherto been proof against the fascinations 
of every woman in Poona. 

The lady's habit was slightly disarranged 
in her fall, and the conquest of the ob- 
durate Judge was always attributed to the 
remarkably neat ankles to which his atten- 
tion was for the first time forcibly drawn, 
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Be that as it may, he politely lifted 
her from the ground, and, taking her to 
his own carriage, drove her home himself. 
She was foutid to be severely shaken, and 
her left arm broken. 

Her marriage was necessarily put off. 
What more natural than that the Judge 
should call daily to inquire for her health, 
or that she should take the utmost pains 
to make herself pleasant to such a good 
Samaritan ? She fell, or affected to fall, 
violently in love with the staid civilian, and 
had no scruples about throwing over her 
boy-lover in his favour. She was married 
with great pomp, and all Poona admired 
her success in life, whilst some few found 
time to pity that poor young Brown ! 

With Miss Churchill's marriage all Major 
Brown's youthful illusions vanished. He be- 
came a mysogynist, withdrew from general 
society, and grew morose and dissipated. 
He felt he was a failure from a social point 
of view, and he was soon over head and ears 
in debts which there was not the most re- 
mote prospect of his ever getting clear from. 
Nevertheless, as he looked at Drayton, he 
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reflected that, unpromising as was his own 
look-out on existence, he would not change 
places with him. He contemplated the 
thin, worn face, with its muscles relaxed 
from their habitual tension, compas- 
sionately. 

" Poor beggar I what luck his has been ! 
and only last week I envied him because 
he owed no one a shilling, and could go 
wherever he liked." 

After the favourable turn taken by the 
fever on this day, Drayton began to amend. 
He wrote a letter to his lawyers gradually. 
He could only accomplish a little at a time, 
and several days elapsed before it was com- 
pleted. The next difficulty was to get it 
posted. He was unwilling to trust it to 
native hands. It was out of the question 
for him to take it to the nearest station, 
himself, and his anxiety concerning it so 
retarded his recovery that Major Brown 
found himself constrained to offer himself. 

" The worst is the distance. It is sixty 
miles to Chowprassie, and I don't half like 
leaving you for a couple of days, Drayton," 
he said doubtfully. 
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" I shall do very well." 

" But, if you should get a bad turn, there 
won't be a soul who'll know what to give 
you." 

" I'll take ray chance, Brown." 

" It seems lik^ madness leaving you to 
these poor ignorant devils, but what can I 
do ? If I go, you'll mismanage yourself in 
my absence to a certainty ; and, if I don't, 
you'll worry yourself back into a fever 
again. I'll be hanged if I know which I'd 
better do." 

Drayton looked at him, his haggard face 
filled with a restless distress. 

"You're a kind-hearted fellow, Brown. 
Take my letter yourself, and leave me here. 
I shall do very well. You won't mind the. 
grind of the ride, I know." 

Major Brown nodded doubtfully, and 
growled a reluctant consent. He did not, 
indeed, regard the ride half so much as 
leaving his patient. He was accustomed 
to the saddle, and thoroughly acclimatized, 
and the sweltering heat he would have to 
endure before he reached the distant fort 
did not dismay him. He issued stringent 
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orders respecting Drayton Sahib's comfort 
during liis absence, and departed ungrudg- 
ingly on his hundred and twenty mile 
ride, which he arranged to accomplish in 
two days. He meant to leave his horse at 
Chowprassie, and borrow another for the 
back journey. 

Daybreak saw him set out, and Dray- 
ton, having watched him off, fell into 
feverish dreams, in which poor mad Katy 
and Cassandra Fleming were inextricably 
mixed. 

By-and*by the memory of his unfortunate 
wife grew faint, and only Sandra seemed 
present to his disturbed imagination. 
' Sandra, with her brave smile, as when she 
swore to wait for him, were it for years or 
for ever. 

Reckless, defiant, tender, ready to abide 
all things sooner than cut herself adrift 
fi:om him, he recalled the splendour of her 
half-wild, pathetic beauty, and a great 
hunger came upon him to clasp her and 
call her his own. 

" Have patience, Sandra, have patience, 
and all will come right some day," he 
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muttered, his heart full of wistful yearning 
after the happiness he coveted. 

And patience, alas ! was what Sandra 
had so little of. She fought against the 
pain at her heart. She could not quietly 
endure the suspense and uncertainty her 
unlucky love brought her. She thought 
herself forgotten, and was indignant with 
her lover — impatient at her own folly in 
still caring for him, in spite of absence and 
neglect. She vehemently rebelled against 
the hardness of her lot. What had she 
done to be so tormented ? She wept bitter 
tears, and her whole body shook with her 
passionate, strangled sobs, in the starlit 
nights, when no one could see her ; and by 
day carried herself with more saucy in- 
subordination to the Squire than ever, 
and gaily bandied jests with his friend. 
Dorothy beheld with astonishment her 
reckless badinage, her audacious laughter, 
and defiant mirth, when she could plainly 
see traces of recent tears about the brilliant, 
restless eyes, and flushed cheeks of her 
cousin. 
Had Cassandra gone mad? she won- 
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dered. She could not divine the conflict 
in the half-pagan heart of the southern- 
bred girl, her vain longing for Drayton's 
presence, her wrath with him for his 
silence, the passion of her resistance to the 
dull monotony of her life* She had given 
the heart out of her bosom with rash pro- 
digality, and she was suffering for her folly 
with the dumb pain and resentment of a 
hurt lioness. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

" Beseech you 
Forbear sharp speeches to her : she's a lady 
So tender of rebukes, that words are strokes, 
And strokes death to her. 

Cassandra had gone dovra to the rectory. 
She was tired of Brokeby, tired of the 
labour of life, or rather the labour of living, 
tired of the inflexible regularity with which 
meal succeeded meal in her uncle's well* 
ordered house. She was sick of the Squire, 
sick of Colonel Piers, sick of Dorothy al- 
most, and profoundly weary of herself. 

In moods like these, Dr. Maynard's 
simple goodness soothed her. His prac- 
tical importation of the great truths of 
Christianity into his daily life, gave her a 
sense of rest and security against tempta- 
tion. Here was one who, as far as in him 
lay, lived the life of the primitive Chris- 
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tians. His piety might be too contempla- 
tive, but it was a vital principle, not a 
vague abstraction* Mild, pitiful, courteous, 
having the charity that thinketh no evil, 
he persuaded the people rather than drove 
them, choosing the pleading of the old 
divines rather than their denunciations to 
read from the pulpit on Sundays. Ever 
on the side of peace and forgiveness of 
injuries, he paid little heed to controver- 
sies on the burning questions of the day ; 
and was respected alike by church people 
and dissenters for his ripe scholarship, his 
humility, and his tolerant politeness to- 
wards the erring ones in his flock. 

Too large minded, and, indeed, too 
absent to listen to the stream of petty 
gossip always flowing in a village, he 
lived apart in a calmer atmosphere than 
that breathed by the toiling, anxious hu- 
manity round him, to whom his sympa- 
thies went out surely, if slowly. Living 
in an agricultural parish where half the 
population had a hard struggle to rear 
their families on the scanty wages of 
unskilled labour, he had more comprehen- 
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sion of the daily strife for bread, the real 
difficulties of the hard-working, industrious 
mother of eight, than for the less tangible 
troubles consuming Sandra Fleming's 
rash and speculative soul. Nevertheless, 
he did his best for her, and his calm, 
abstracted patience, with her half- visionary, 
half -real perplexities, stilled for a time the 
restless war for ever going on within her. 

The Squire and Dorothy were waiting 
dinner for Colonel Piers. He had just 
returned after a week's absence, and his 
train had been late. 

As he entered the drawing-room Dorothy 
perceived he carried a small parcel in his 
hand which, after dinner was over, and the 
servants had left the room, he gravely 
opened, and taking therefi'om a magnificent 
necklace of pearls clasped with brilliants, he 
advanced to her and laid them in her hand. 

" My marriage gift," he said, with less 
of his usual stiffness. " You see that I 
have remembered Miss Sandra's warning, 
and not brought you opals. Let me have the 
pleasure of seeing them in their place." 

He unfastened the clasp, and prepared 
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to decorate his intended bride with the 
jewels. His manner was gravely kind, 
and of the splendour of the gift there 
could be but one opinion. 

Dorothy grew pale and drew back. 

" I cannot wear your necklace, Colonel 
Piers," she said firmly, " because I cannot 
be your wife. I have tried to tell you this 
before, but you have refused to hear me. 
Now you will forgive me, and let me go." 

Her eyes were fixed on his imploringly. 
He met their mute entreaty with a shock 
of surprise. He turned to the Squire 
instinctively. This pale, resolute girl was 
not the timid, vacillating creature incom- 
petent to choose her own fate, of whom 
the Squire had always spoken to him. A 
tragic capability of resistance was develop- 
ing in Dorothy, for which he was wholly 
unprepared. 

Before he could speak, Mr. Fleming's 
voice rung coldly, sharp, and successive, in 
his daughter's ears. 

"Go to your room at once, Dorothy, 
I beheve you are mad." 
' Without another word she obeyed, trem- 
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bling at tlie thouglit of what miglit be 
before ter. 

" What am I to think of this, Frank ? " 
asked Colonel Piers slowly. "Your 
daughter seems to know her own mind 
now, at any rate." 

"She is a Httle fool," said the Squire 
irritably. 

" I cannot persist in the matter in the 
face of her plainly expressed refusal to 
ratify the engagement entered into by you 
for her." 

The Squire stood stem and silent on the 
hearth-rug for a minute or two, revolving 
in his mind what course was best for him 
to pursue. It could not be that he would 
have to submit to the overthrow of his 
most cherished schemes because of the 
senseless whims of a sentimental girl. 
That Dorothy — slight, nervous, yielding, as 
he had always found her — ^should stifEen 
into flat rebellion, was not to be endured. 
In the early days of his married life, before 
the late Mrs. Fleming had been brought to 
the perfection of wifely obedience to 
which she had afterwards attained, she 
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had winced and recoiled from the sting of 
his bitter tongue. He had been too soft 
with Dorothy, she must be made to yield 
her will to his. She too shonld cower and 
shrink as her mother had done before her, 
till her spirit was broken, and her insub- 
ordination quelled. 

He was not accustomed to defeat, this 
hard, successful man, and what was Do- 
rothy that she should defy him ? A mere 
spiritless creature, who should be forced 
into submission by the force of the fear 
she held him in. 

He would not tell Piers what was in his 
mind. He guessed that, perhaps, his old 
comrade would not accept a bride forced 
to his arms at the point of the bayonet. 
To Piers he would treat her conduct 
lightly, but to Dorothy herself — ah, well I 
a ten minutes' conversation with her in 
the morning would bring her to her senses. 

Whatever else the stress of circum- 
stances might bring the Squire to doubt, 
his own power of making himself obeyed 
was the last thing upon which he would 
entertain misgivings. 
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What a fool Piers was at his age to be 
so absurdly sensitive ! So long as Dorothy 
married him, and made him a good wife, 
what could it signify what amount of 
pressure was brought to bear to achieve 
this result ? 

He smoothed the creases out of his face 
with a great effort, and laughed unmusi- 
cally enough. 

" Do not attach too much importance to 
a girl's folly. She stands upon her dignity. 
It is not right for a young woman to be 
too lightly won. I will have a talk with 
her to-morrow, and she shall retract her 
refusal to your satisfaction." 

A shade crossed the dismissed suitor's 
face. 

" I cannot have any compulsion, Frank. 
I will not owe my wife to terror of your 
anger." 

" Do not be alarmed, Dorothy has some 
sense, though it is hard to find," sardoni- 
cally. 

" She will not care to look forward to 
living unmarried at Brokeby for the re- 
mainder of her life. When she once 
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clearly understands that I will see her 
dead, sooner than the wife of that young 
blackguard Clifford, she will reconcile her- 
self to the unexceptionable lot you offer. 
Once married, I have no fear. She is 
of the sort of women who are born to be 
wives." 

" I trust you are right, but I own the 
look in her face just now haunts me," 
doubtfully. " Poor little girl, she need not 
be afraid, I would never be harsh to her. 
I cannot expect a young creature to give 
me her heart, old battered soldier that 
I am." 

There was regret in his resonant tones, 
an unwonted softness lurked in his expres- 
sion. Was he thinking of Dorothy ? The 
Squire thought so. 

" Don't undervalue yourself Piers. Many 
a woman would give you a heart better 
worth your having, than my silly girl's. 
Why not ? you are still in the prime of life, 
and better looking than half the young 
coxcombs to be seen at the clubs. Hang 
it, man, you have lived. Your name is 
written in the history of your country, 
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whilst they have dawdled through an exist- 
ence of aimless vacuity. That Cross you 
think so httle of would win you a better 
woman than Dorothy any day." 

For once the Squire was enthusiastic. 
He laid a kindly hand on his friend's 
sleeve. He spoke with energy — ^he really 
meant wh&t he said. 

Colonel Piers actually blushed. 

"Tou talk foolishly, Frank," he said, 
rousing himself, "your friendship warps 
your judgment. I have never understood 
women. I have admired and reverenced 
many from a distance, but I have been too 
busy to court any, and now it is too late." 

"You are wrong," doggedly. 

" I wish I were, but I cannot think it. 
No, no ! A love-match at my time of life, 
it would be ridiculous to expect. I must 
be content to buy a wife, and trust to 
circumstances to win her esteem afterwards. 

The Squire looked curiously at him. 
There was something so unlike the reserved 
stiffness usual to Colonel Piers in this 
strange yearning after his future wife's 
affection, that his old chum began to fear 
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for his wits. That the hard-headed, world- 
worn soldier should suddenly grow senti- 
mental, and mistrust his claims to his wife's 
heart, almost touched the adamantine 
Squire, to whom such weakness was well- 
nigh incredible. Was it possible that he 
could be really in love with Dorothy? 
Her father could not realize so extra- 
ordinary a fact. Mr. Fleming had long 
outlived his emotions, and found it difficult 
to grasp the idea of his friend's having 
fallen a victim to a passion so pre-eminently 
appropriate to youth and inexperience. 

Cassandra returning, found her uncle 
and his guest very silent. The Squire ap- 
peared sleepy. Colonel Piers absent and 
fidgetty. 

** Where is Dorothy?" she asked. 

The Squire took upon himself to answer* 

" She was tired, I suppose, she went to 
bed an hour ago. You'd better not disturb 
her," he said gloomUy. 

Sandra yawned. 

« It is later than I thought. I think I'll 
follow her exaxnple." 

She sauntered out into the hall, and 
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taking up a candlestick went off to her 
own room. 

" Shall I go and see what's the matter 
with Dorothy?" She debated pausing 
before she began to undress. 

She stepped across the passage, and 
opening the door of her cousin's room 
fioftly, looked in. 

The silver radiance of the moonbeams 
bathed the whole of the room with light, 
and fell on Dorothy's face like a halo. She 
seemed sleeping soundly. 

^^ Buona notte^ carissima^*^ murmured 
Sandra, retreating and shutting the door 
after her with precaution. 

At breakfast next morning, the Squire 
was fuU of conversation ; which was for- 
tunate, as it served to cover Dorothy's 
silence, which might otherwise have been 
conspicuous. He even took no notice of 
Sandra's late appearance. She came in 
after prayers were over, fresh as the morn- 
ing itself, her hands full of wet sweet 
roses. She looked earnestly at Dorothy as 
she bid her good morning, and perceived 
a visible languor and dejection in the 
colourless face behind the urn. Dorothy 
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had passed a sleepless night. She heard 
her cousin enter and leave her room, and 
heard her low-voiced good-night, but she 
was too sick at heart to appeal to Sandra's 
sympathy. She wanted to strengthen 
herself for resistance alone in the quiet 
night. Perhaps she hoped to sleep and 
forget her troubles for a while, but like 
Macbeth, the Squire had murdered sleep. 
His glance as he coldly dismissed her to 
her room, portended a storm, and Dorothy 
was so afraid of storms. She quaked at 
the prospect of the inevitable to-morrow. 
She perceived by the icy distance of his 
manner to her now that she must prepare 
herself for a terrible scene if she intended 
to persist in her rejection of Colonel Piers, 
and this it was her firm resolve to do. 
She twisted her cold sHm fingers together 
under the table in a very agony of nervous 
terror, and almost acknowledged that Tom 
Clifford had been wise in extorting her 
consent to the ceremony at the Priory. 
Without it, would she have found courage 
to be true to her promise ? She almost 
told herself she would not. 

Breakfast dragged itself through, the 
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Squire and his daughter inwardly bracing 
themselves for the coming struggle. Cas- 
sandra an observant, Colonel Piers an 
unobservant, spectator of the under- 
current of passion and despair setting 
towards the library. At length having 
performed her duties as hostess, Dorothy 
rose. She half unclosed her lips to speak. 
The Squire remarked her evident pallor 
and agitation. He glanced at the clock on 
the chimney-piece. 

" Come to me in the library at ten, 
Dorothy ; I wish to have some conversation 
with you. Do not keep me waiting, I have 
a great many things to attend to this 
morning." 

" No, papa." 

She made her escape hastily, and when 
Sandra followed her into the hall, she had 
disappeared. 

Cassandra felt aggrieved at her cousin's 
flight. She was ready to help her with aH 
her might, and it vexed her that no call 
on her sympathy was made, when it was 
evident that the crisis of Dorothy's aflEairs 
was rapidly approaching. She shrugged 
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her shoulders petulantly, and carried her 
roses into the drawing-room to arrange 
them in the vases there. She was fiill of 
discontent, not having sufficiently realized 
that life goes mostly " across and athwart " 
with the greater portion of mankind. She 
sighed for happiness for herself, for 
Dorothy, for the whole world, with a 
child's passion of ignorant longing, and 
happiness, alack ! comes to so few. The 
charm of the flowers had fled. She cared 
no longer for their lovely fragrance, their 
ycool, dewy, honest sweetness. She put 
them in carelessly, and then found herself 
at leisure to wonder what tragedy was 
being enacted m the library. She went to 
the window and looked out. . She could 
see Colonel Piers meditatively pacing up 
and down the shady walk at the bottom of 
the garden, his hands behind his back, 
puffing thoughtfully at his cigar. 

/*I wish he would go," she muttered 
vindictively, "I am tired of seeing his 
solemn yellow face." 

She looked at her hands, and decided 
they would be better for washing. She 
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passed Dorothy's door on her way to her 
own room, and her quick ear caught the 
sound of a stifled moan. She tried to 
open it. It was locked. 

" Let me in, cara," she cried, her heart 
full of pity and anxiety. Dorothy un- 
fastened the door and looked out with 
miserable pathetic eyes, and the patience 
of despair in her face. 

" Come in, Sandra," she said in a dull 
voice. 

" What is it ? What has happened ? 
Dorothy, dearest, you look like a ghost. 
What has my uncle done to you. Has he 
struck you ? " her voice gathering dismay 
and her wits going after wild conjectures. 

She had not guaged the power of the 
Squire's tongue. High-spirited and fear- 
less herself, she could not measure the 
terror and misery it was capable of inflict- 
ing on the unfortunate Dorothy, and she 
for a moment almost brought herself to 
believe that transported with rage her 
uncle had actually permitted himself to use 
violence to subdue his daughter. 

Dorothy stared, as indeed she well might. 
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" No ! no ! " she cried, with a sort of 
impatience, "but, Sandra, I had rather 
have been struck." She shuddered, and 
threw herself face downwards on her bed, 
" you do not know the things papa says 
when he is angry. They cut one's heart 
like a knife. What shall I do ? Oh, what 
shaU I do ? " 

Her shoulders heaved with smothered, 
tearless sobs. 

" Tell the truth about your marriage, 
mia bella,^^ gently. 

" I dare not ! I dare not. Sandra, 
Sandra, you don't understand, you do not 
know papa." 

" Be brave, Dorothy. My uncle cannot 
kill you, neither can he force you to marry 
any one he chooses, so long as you are 
firm." 

" I am not brave," despairingly, " I am 
so afraid when he is angry, I do not know 
what I say or do. I am not to leave this 
room till I return to my obedience. Every 
day he will come to receive my submis- 
sion. Every day, every day," she repeated 
with miserable reiteration. "How many 
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days will it be before I lose myself and 
yield." 

" Yield ! " cried Sandra, almost angrily, 
" Yield I I tell you, you cannot yield." 

She walked about the room in great 
indignation. 

** Dorothy," she said, at length, " I am 
going to tell Colonel Piers the sort of treat- 
ment my uncle intends you to undergo. 1 
do not believe he understands that nothing 
short of force will make you marry him. 
It is impossible that he will persist when 
he knows the truth. Cheer up, cata ; you 
shall be released before long." 

Dorothy clung to her with shuddering 
incredulity. She did not believe that 
Colonel Piers would resign his pretensions 
at Sandra's instance. To her terrified 
imagination he assumed the distorted pro- 
portions of an ogre, upon whom remon- 
strance and repulsion would alike be thrown 
away. Her reason was almost unhinged 
with the agony of her fear and aversion. 

" Don't let them drive me too far," she 
cried, distractedly. " Help me, Sandra, 
help me. I think I would sooner kill 



" I 
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myself than go through another day like 
this." 

" No, no ! povera, calm thyself. My 
uncle is gone out, I will go now to Colonel 
Piers. He shall release you. He is not 
all bad, and I doubt if he understands." 

She went away repeating her cheering 
predictions, leaving her cousin vaguely 
comforted. 

Once out of Dorothy's presence she 
instinctively clenched her hands, and fled 
down the garden in search of her cousin's 
detested suitor in a passion of indignant 
amaze that any one could allow his name 
to be used as the Squire used that of his 
friend in his exhortations to the terrified 
Dorothy. 



CHAPTER IX. 

'' For something said, ^ The past is dead and gone ; 
Let the dead bury their dead: whj strive with 
Fate?'" 

Colonel Piees, in fortunate ignorance of 
the storm about to burst over his head, 
paced to and fro in the shade com- 
posedly. The stiff muscles of his face 
relaxed as he perceived her flying figure 
coming towards him. Her flashing eyes 
and heightened colour were so far not lost 
on him that he remarked to himself what 
a handsome creature she was. 

" Ah ! Miss Cassandra," he began. 

" Do not speak to me," she panted, 
breathless with her own passion and her 
rapid movements. **Do you know that 
my uncle is making Dorothy miserable on 
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your account ? What are you made of to 
want a wife who hates you — yes, hates 
you ?'* with bitter emphasis. " It is 
cowardly not to take a girl's * No ' from 
her own mouth, but to set on her father to 
frighten her,, so that she may be made to 
marry you. Dio I I could not have be- 
lieved there existed a man so selfish, so 
mean ! She will not be your wife, povera. 
She will die rather, and you^ wicked, 
miserable man that you are, will have 
killed her. Ah ! yes, she will die, and 
I — I — shall have no one left to care for." 

She turned her back on him abruptly, 
and broke into passionate tears. 

Her astonished auditor looked at her 
in great perplexity. An expression- of 
wounded feeUng, mixed with something 
less easily read, swept across his face. 
After a pause, he pulled his moustache 
with a certain air of determination, and 
took a step towards her. 

"Miss Cassandra," he uttered slowly, 
and with some apparent difficulty. 

" WeU I " wheeling round sharply, with 
eyes glistening through a mist of tears. 
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"Miss Cassandra," he repeated quietly 
looking full into their angry depths, " upon 
my honour, I did not understand that your 
cousin honoured me with so determined an 
aversion." 

"Were you blind, then, or obstinate? 
I should have thought any one— the most 
stupid — could have discovered what she 
took no pains to hide." 

"I did not even suspect it," he said 
firmly, *^ until last night, when she re* 
fused to accept the pearls I had bought 
for her. I had no idea that her reluc* 
tance was anything which could not be over- 
come by patient kindness on my part, and 
that, God helping me, she should have had." 

" Then last evening she told you plainly 
she did not wish to marry you, and refused 
your gift ? " 

" She did." 

" And was not that enough ?" pas- 
sionately. "Could any gentleman want 
plainer speaking ? Were you not ashamed 
to let my uncle attempt to worry and 
frighten her into compliance after that ?" 

" I beg you to understand I sanctioned 
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nothing of the sort. It is possible I have 
suffered myseK to be misled. I naturally 
considered Frank Fleming might be trusted 
with the management of his daughter/' 
stiffly. 

"Then you should not so have con- 
sidered. Have you really no eyes ? Is it 
possible you have not noticed Dorothy's 
fear of him? Have you not seen her 
turn pale and tremble when he looks at 
her ? " 

Colonel Piers winced. 

" I suppose," he said, with proud 
humility, " that I have been blind." 

" If it were only that," doubtfully. 

She paused. 

Then, coming nearer, she said frankly,- 

" Well, now that you are convinced, let 
me go and tell my cousin she will be no more 
molested in your name — ^that you with- 
draw from the absurd position you are in. 
Think for a moment what your life would 
be with a miserable creature who loathes 
you and loves another man. She would 
be eternally longing for death to set her 
free, and, ah I " she went on, with an in- 
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voluntary shudder, "lie is long, long 
coming to those who would welcome 
him." 

Her beautiful passionate face darkened 
as with a sudden pain. Colonel Piers, 
looking at her, was stirred mysteriously 
by her voice and eyes. A great yearning 
to be friends with this stormy, impetuous 
creature took possession of him. He 
heard, with a quick pang of alarm, her 
wistful allusion to mankind's dread enemy. 
What can she know of death's tardiness ? 

His slowly -growing love for Cassandra 
Fleming caught the spark necessary to 
blow it into a flame from her glowing 
eyes. It sprang to life with all the fire and 
suddenness of the late awakened passion 
of a stiff*, reserved nature. He felt as he 
had felt in the case of Dorothy — ^how 
improbable — impossible perhaps — it would 
be for her to care a straw, for him, and yet 
he would not despair. He could surround 
her with the luxury and splendour befitting 
her brilliant beauty. Did he guess in- 
tuitively her longing after the flesh-pots 
of Egypt ? At any rate, it would have 
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seemed natural to liim that she should so 
long. 

He took her hand in his with a firm 
grasp. 

" Cassandra ! " he cried, with almost a 
break in his usually resonant voice, " marry 
me yourself, and I'll never say another 
word to vex your cousin, who hates me. 
My dear, think of it. You shall be my 
queen, my lady. Wealth, jewels, every- 
thing gold can buy shall be yours, and I — 
I wiU worship you as never woman was 
worshipped before. Do not reject me 
hastily — ^I who love you better than many 
a young man could. Am I so very old, 
Sandra?" he asked with piteous insistence. 
"Do not fling my love aside heedlessly. 
It is surely worth considering. 

He ceased speaking, and waited for her 
answer with a strained, anxious look in his 
keen, elderly face. His grizzled moustache 
vibrated with agitation, his throat was dry 
and parched. What was there in Sandra 
!^leming that had sufficed to change the 
stem, well set-up soldier into the veriest 
love- sick fool on God's earth ? Women as 

VOL m. li 
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handsome had tried their weapons on his 
case-hardened heart in vain. 

Sandra herself wondered stupidly, in her 
troubled soul, why this grave, cool-headed 
man had fallen into so great a passion of 
love for her. She lost herself in the 
rush of her own thoughts, regardless of 
the wooer patiently waiting, with his heart 
on his lips, for her reply. 

Colonel Piers stood before her consumed 
by a miserable suspense. He did not 
comprehend the extraordinary change in 
her as she listened to him, nor the deaths 
like silence she preserved when he ceased 
speaking. 

The fire and life had vanished from 
her face, and a deadly pallor had succeeded 
her previous flush. Her lack-lustre eyes 
were fixed abstractedly on the ground. 
She was besieged by the worst temptation 
of her life. The pride of life, the pomps and 
vanities of the world were beckoning her, 
alluring her with an irresistible charm. 
She closed her eyes. On one side she saw 
eiase, luxury, an adoring husband, . whom 
she felt she could, at any rate, respect; 
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fine clothes, jewels, excitement — all her 
sensuous southern temperament cared most 
for ; on the other a weary waiting, in com- 
parative poverty, for the man she loved 
with all the force and fervour of her pas- 
sionate, wilful soul, but who had, ^ she 
chooses to think, forgotten her, and for 
whom she may wait her life through iij 
vain. The broad path leading to her 
heart's shipwreck spreads fair and smooth 
before her; but Drayton's rugged features, 
his leal and faithful eyes, rise to her vision 
through the mist, closing dark and thick 
around her. 

She opened her lips like a dream-woman. 
No sound issued from them. She was im- 
pelled, by an invisible power, to unburden 
her soul. 

Colonel Piers, watching her narrowly, 
interposed and stopped her effort at speech. 

" Stop," he said hoarsely, " you are 
going to refuse me. My dear, my dear, 
take time. Give me your answer to-night 
— to-morrow. I will wait any time, rather 
than you should decide against me hastily. 
You are not like Frank's girl. You do not 

h 2 
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hate me. For the love of Heaven, Sandra, 
try and love me a little." 

He spoke with pathetic energy. 

She sighed impatiently. 

"I do not hate you. I should not be 
standing here now if I did, but I cannot 
love you. I could not if I lived for a 
thousand years," cruelly frank, if nothing 
else. 

"You cannot tell. How can you be 
sure ? I will be content to wait for your 
love." 

" Won't you understand ? " slowly. ** I 
do not, I shall never love you, no, not eveii 
a little. Is not that answer enough ? Go 
— go. I can say nothing else." 

Colonel Piers looked full in her agitated 
face with a melancholy smile. 

" You do not hate me. Sandra, Sandra. 
That is enough for me. Marry me, my 
queen; I will trust to time to win your 
love afterwards."^ 

" Oh, how foolish you are, how Toad ! " 
she cried with a kind of scare in her voice 
and eyes. 

Then turning away abruptly, she ran 
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panic-struck over the patch of scorching 
sunlight, and vanished into the house. 

She was right. Colonel Piers, sedate, 
stiff, dignified, was bereft of his cool judg- 
ment and the wisdom of his ripe years by 
the spell of her beauty. For her he . had 
lost the decent pride and dignity of his age 
and station. He had cast them down at 
the feet of a woman to whom the glamour 
of his riches, and the ease and luxury of 
the life those riches would secure for her, 
were his sole attraction : — a woman who in 
spite of her better instincts was hesitating 
whether with her whole heart given to 
another, she should sell herself for dia- 
monds and dresses, a fine house, and the 
rush and excitement of seasons in town. 

Cassandra entering the house at one 
door, caught up her garden-hat and fled 
out again at another. She ran down the 
park in blind haste, longing only for some 
soUtude where face to face with her own 
heart she could struggle with the chaos 
within her. She disturbed the deer in her 
hasty flight past them. They lifted their 
startled lustrous eyes and timidly bolted 
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off right and left out of her way, pausing 
to look back at her with a mild wonder in 
their gentle faces. At length she reached 
a cluster of beeches far out of sight and 
sound of Brokeby. She flung herself face 
downwards amongst the bracken, dry and 
crackling from the long intensity of the 
August sun, and wished that she were dead. 

" Peevishly she flung her on her face, 
And hid her eye-balls from the blinding glare, 
And flnger'd at the grass, and tried to cool 
Her crisp hot lips against the crisp hot sward." 

The ghostly past came back to vex her. 
The long happy days, when sheand her father 
and Drayton had sat from bright morning 
till cool nightfall on the Firefly's deck, 
listening dreamily to the ripple of the sea 
past the yacht's side, all three too much at 
home with each other, too content to 
wish to break the charmed silence by 
speech. The entire and perfect harmony 
which reigned between them returned 
to her mind, bringing a wild longing for 
the flown past to come back once more. 
Should she ever feel the same for any- 
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body again as she felt in that far back 
time for the two heroes of her girlish 
fancy ? Was she indeed the same as the 
light-hearted girl whose life was lived then 
in the golden sunlight of two men*s wor- 
shipping care, under the clear southern 
skies of Italy and the Mediterranean ? 
She had been full of joy as the bird on the 
bough, knowing nothing of sorrow or pain. 
And now it seemed to her that aU the sun- 
light had faded, and that she herself had 
lost her likeness to the Sandra of old, 
under the hardening influence of grief and 
disappointment, and her incessant, perpe- 
tual, unavowed revolt against this English 
life, this bondage in which the Squire re- 
quired those of his household to live. 

All was changed. The kind, cheery co- 
lonel dead, and Max Drayton fallen out of 
her life. He, too, might be dead for aught she 
knew. He, too, resentf id against fate, tired 
as she was of the endless perversity of human 
affairs, might have thrown away his Ufe in 
some distant tiger hunt. Whether he were 
dead or living seemed all the same to her, 
now that he had severed himself from her. 
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For more than a year she had received no 
token that she still lived in his thoughts. 
He had abandoned her. 

Well, let it be so. Dead or living 
they would never be anything to one 
another again. Perhaps, it was in kind- 
ness to her he had let the time go by 
without the promised sign that he still 
lived in hope. Or it might be that in 
travel and adventure her face had grown 
vague and shadowy to him, and he was 
content to let her go free. Content ! while 
she — ^yes, she to her sorrow — loved him 
with the old wild reckless love which had 
startled and dismayed Mary Hesketh. 
What was the good of this love to him ? 
It seemed clear to her sore heart he did 
not value it. Why should she waste her 
youth in a vain dream, which like the 
mirage of the desert, mocked and eluded 
her outstretched hands ? Colonel Piers 
would be better to live with than the 
Squire, — the Squire, who saw in her face 
the likeness of the brother he had hated, 
and heard in the tones of her voice the 
Italian mother he despised. She was 
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deteriorating under the influence of 
the smothered enmity which existed be- 
tween her uncle and herself. She longed 
with the passion of a caged animal for 
freedom and escape from the intolerable 
boredom of Brokeby. 

She thought of Dorothy, her patient en- 
durance, and the distress and terror she 
was now a prey to. If she, Cassandra, 
brought herself to marry Colonel Piers, 
what an incubus would be hffced from Do- 
rothy's slender, over-burdened shoulders. 
What a blessed breathing-space would be 
secured to the harassed victim of the 
Squire's match-making craze. 

Hours passed, and still Sandra did not 
move. With aching, tearless eyes she was 
viewing the past and the future, pitiless 
to her own weakness, weighing Dorothy 
against Drayton. The shadows lengthened, 
the sun' fell lower and lower towards the 
red west, the lights grew softer, a calm, 
the calm of exhaustion, fell at length on 
Cassandra's restless heart. 

She stood up with a long sigh. Dorothy 
had won. She had made her decision. 
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"Good-bye, Max/' she whispered, "good- 
bye, good-bye." 

Then stretching out her arms with a 
vague fear in her eyes, now at last dim 
with passionate tears, she cried sharply, — 

" Max ! Max ! I pray God we may never 
meet again in this world ! *' 



CHAPTER X. 

^' Imo. — I am sprighted with a fool." 

"Where have you been, Sandra? It is 
hours since you left the house,'* cried 
Dorothy, when at length her cousin came 
to her. 

" Down in the park for a long while," 
listlessly. "Dorothy, mia bella, be no 
longer afraid. You will be tormented no 
more by Colonel Piers. He is going to 
marry me." 

" You ! " she cried incredulously, a slow 
dismay spreading all over her face. " You ! 
Sandra, are you mad ? " 

" It is he who is mad, I believe," im- 
patiently. " Come, Dorothy, you should 
congratulate me. A splendid future lies 
before me." 
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But Dorothy's countenance expressed 
only a panicstruok amazement. 

" You must not. You cannot do it/* 
she said in great agitation. " It is for my 
sake you wish to sacrifice yourself. I will 
not allow it." 

" It is not only for your sake. 1 am 
poor, Dorothy, and I hate poverty. I 
am dull here at Brokeby, oh, so fright- 
fully, frightfully dull,'* piteously, " and I 
hate dulness. I am not like you, cara. I 
am hard, and mercenary, and worldly. I 
long for riches, for money to do what I 
like with. I hunger for it sometimes, and 
with Colonel Piers I shall have it." . 

" You frighten me. I don't understand 
you. Is gold so charming that one wants 
nothing else ? " murmured Dorothy be- 
wildered. 

" Oh, one wants love, happiness, peace, 
a thousand things one is never likely to 
attain to, but with money at one's command 
one can do better without them. You, who 
have not known what it is to be straitened 
for want of a few pounds, can never guess 
how I covet wealth." 
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Dorothy shrank instinctively from this 
avowal. 

" All that money can buy does not give 
happiness," she said earnestly. ** You do 
yourself injustice, Sandra. Wealth alone 
might please you, but wealth with Colonel 
Piers — do not rush headlong into a trap 
from which you can never hope to 
escape." 

" You forget that I do not hate Colonel 
Piers as you do." 

" And you do not love another person as 
1 love Tom," said Dorothy dreamily. 

Cassandra grew pale. 

" Come," she said gently, " I expected 
you would be pleased. Strange as you 
may think it, I believe that Colonel Piers 
is honestly anxious I should marry him." 

" He pretended to be anxious to marry 
me yesterday. Sandra, Sandra, how can 
he change so soon ? " 

** I don't know," vaguely, " but I almost 
think he has liked me best for a long while 
without knowing it." 

" If he must buy a wife, you are a better 
bargain than I should be ; but oh, Sandra, 
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it seems a waste that hard stem man 
should have such a one as you." 

Cassandra rallied her spirits. 

" There is a chance that I may escape,*' 
she said lightly. " I have not given my 
answer yet. I shall tell him the truth, the 
exact truth about myself, and perhaps he 
will cry off." 

Dorothy shook her head. 

"Do you really think that any man 
whom you were willing to marry would 
cry off?" 

She looked anxiously at the queenly 
head, the superb beauty of the shapely 
form, the passionate bright fairness of the 
lovely face before her, and felt a pain at 
her heart for the greatness of the sacri- 
fice. 

" If you once consent there will be no 
escape for you." 

" Well, well, wish me joy, dear one." 

Dorothy came close and rested her head 
on Cassandra's strong young shoulder. She 
clung close, close to the cousin who was 
standing between her and despau*, but she 
could not rejoice in her own deliverance, 
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for fear of what Fate had in store for her 
substitute. 

" I fear for you, Sandra, oh, my heart, I 
fear for you,'* she murmured. " If you are 
unhappy in the time to come, it will be 
through me. You may deceive yourself, 
Sandra, but not me. Tou are doing this 
to save me. Do not think I will be un- 
grateful, but how can I help trembling for 

you." 

Cassandra did not immediately answer. 
She looked out into the sultry sunset over 
her cousin's head, with wide wistful eyes. 
Her resolution was taken. Miserable, 
it seemed, she was likely to be any way, 
and in the dreary days to come there 
would be consolation in the knowledge that 
she had purchased Dorothy's happiness. 

" After a while I shall get used to it all," 
she was thinking, with a curious insight 
into her own character. " I am bad and 
heartless after all. Ah, Dio, why was I 
bom so heartless ? " 

She stooped and kissed her cousin. 

" Cheer up, Dorothy. You waste your 
pity on me," she said absently. " Be con- 
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soled, carina, my uncle can blame you no 
longer when lie finds I have stolen Colonel 
Piers away from you." 

She gently loosened Dorothy's arms, and 
glided away, leaving her cousin bewildered 
and doubtfiil. 

"Half -past five," she muttered restlessly, 
" I will write to him, and have it put in his 



room." 



"Is Colonel Piers in?" she asked of 
Dorothy's maid, whom she stumbled up 
against in the passage in search of some 
one to whom to give her note. 

" I don't think so, ma'am. I saw the 
Colonel go out with the bloodhounds an 
hour ago, and I have not heard that he has 
brought them back." 

She gave the girl her note, and drifted 
listlessly out of doors again. 

" A whole hour before I can begin to 
dress for dinner. Ah, how I wish I could 
go to sleep," she reflected wearily. 

A few minutes before the Squire might be 
, expected to make his appearance, she de- 
scended to the drawing-room. 

Colonel Piers was standing in one of the 
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windows. He turned and came to meet 
her, his face in shadow. He looked 
changed and haggard, some of his habitual 
stiffness seemed gone. He glanced with a 
forlorn 'anxiety at Cassandra, his eyes 
asking the question his tongue refused to 
utter. 

" Have you read my letter ? *' she said 
in dull, measured tones. 

" Do you stand by what you say in it ?" 
he asked eagerly, speaking at length with 
dry lips, and taking her chill hmp hand in 
his firm grasp. "Am 1 to believe you 
will consent to marry me ? " 

She was almost touched by his evident 
agitation, his irrational longing for her 
reluctant consent. 

" Yes, I will marry you," she said with 
unusual gentleness, " if after having read 
my letter you are sure you still desire it.'' 
Then lifting her eyes to his, one last 
impulse prompting her to warn him, she 
cried anxiously, — 

" Oh, Colonel Piers, give up this mad 
idea. Cannot you understand that I love 
that other one with every fibre of my 

VOL. III. M 
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body, with all my heart and soul ? What 
have I left for you ? " 

His bronzed face paled perceptibly, but 
he stiU held her hand fast. 

" Yet you say he has a wife, that he and 
you are irrevocably divided." 

" Yes ; but for all that I love him, and 
shall love him for ever," passionately. 

" Sandra, my darling, why will you 
torture me?" he groaned almost in de- 
spair. 

"Because," she cried impatiently, "I 
will speak the truth. You shall know the 
' awful risk you run if you persist in taking 
me for your wife. I am not good hke 
Dorothy. I have no heart, I think. How 
can I have one, when, loving Max as I do, 
I am willing, yes, milling ^^^ bitterly, " to 
many you, because you are rich and can 
give me things one cannot have without 
money. T cannot Uve here for ever with my 
uncle, whom I hate. I cannot marry Max. 
I do not hate you," softening ever so little. 
" You have always been good and kind. 
Why should I not be your wife, if you still 
wish it ? I have not deceived you. Do not 
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scruple to draw back now that you know the 
truth. Heaven knows you have a right to." 

She stands before him erect, her cheeks 
pale, her eyes dark and glittering with tears 
held back, and a strange expectancy in her 
face. 

Colonel Piers hears only, amongst the 
passionate words which hurry with deadly 
haste from her lips, that she does not abhor 
him as she does the Squire. 

What noble candour there is in her 
agitated utterances ! He does not look 
for love commensurate with his own from 
this wayward, vehement creature, in the 
first flush of her lovely youth. It is enough 
that Fate has placed a barrier betwixt her 
and that other, enough that she does not 
utterly detest him. He is actually pene- 
trated with gratitude. 

" Do I still want you for my wife ? " he 
said, with a marvellous great tenderness. 
" Do I hope for heaven ? Ah, Sandra ! 
were the risk a thousandfold greater, I 
would thank you on my knees for your 
consent. Forget that other one, my queen. 
My love shall teach you to forget. 

H 2 
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She shook her head. 

" No," she said forlornly, " do not let us 
shut our eyes. I shall not forget ; I cannot 
— I cannot ; but I will pretend to, and do 
my duty as well as I can.*' 

He stooped his lofty grey head over her 
hand and kissed it. As he raised it, his 
eyes met hers, softened ashamed, remorseful 
already. 

" Sandra," he said wistfully, " may I 
kiss you?" 

She shivered and recoiled with un- 
flattering alarm. 

" No, no !" she muttered hastily, " any- 
thing but that." 

The handle of the door clicked, and the 
Squire entered, his discontent with the 
course of events barely veiled by a diflScult 
urbanity of deportment. He looked sus- 
piciously from one to the other, but the 
rusty lock had been kind and given them 
warning enough. 

Cassandra was standing at the open 
window, apparently inhaling the sweet 
flower-scented air. Colonel Piers was pro- 
tected by the Times. 
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The gong in the hall outside boomed the 
summons to dinner. The Squire cere- 
moniously offered his arm to his niece. 

"Dorothy, unfortunately, is unable to 
join us to-night," he said unblushingly. 
" She is not well enough to leave her room." 

Cassandra looked straight before her, 
and made no answer. Colonel Piers seemed 
not to have heard this astounding inven- 
tion. He walked absently after them into 
the dining-room. In his abstraction, he 
had pulled one end of his stiff grey mous- 
tache downwards, while the other preserved 
its accustomed horizontal position. This 
naturally interfered with the usual expres- 
sion of his somewhat severe face, and 
caught the eye of the footman, who, being 
young and full of levity, went through a 
pantomime of pulling an imaginary mous- 
tache in imitation, sending the butler's 
youthful son, who, decked in a button's 
livery, was learning the mysteries of waiting 
under the awful parental eye, into stifled 
agonies of laughter. 

The Squire kept up an easy flow of con- 
versation, in which he was but indifferently 
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supported by either of his two companions. 
Cassandra was too much aggrieved on 
Dorothy's account to respond graciously, 
and preserved an ahnost unbroken silence ; 
whilst Colonel Piers, abstractedly consi- 
dering the task looming before him of pre- 
sently enlightening his host as to the new 
situation, answered in a slovenly, hap-hazard 
manner, which from time to time drew 
upon him the keen scrutiny of Mr. Fleming's 
merciless glance. 

At the conclusion of the repast, Miss 
Cassandra Fleming rose. 

" Good night," she said; " lam going to 
sit with Dorothy." 

The Squire looked annoyed. 

" I prefer Dorothy being left to herself," 
he said sharply. " It is much better for 
her." 

"Well," lifting her eyebrows ever so 
slightly, " I am sorry to disagree with you, 
but the poor child seemed low and out of 
spirits this afternoon. She is looking for- 
ward to my society, I assure you." 

She vanished as she spoke. Colonel 
Piers closed the door behind her with a 
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half-sigh, and braced himself to the task 
before him. 

As she flitted away up the stately stair- 
case, and her high-heeled shoes clicked 
lightly along the corridors, Cassandra was 
conscious of a malicious sense of amuse- 
ment at the disagreeable news about to be 
communicated to the Squire. 

A long silence ensued after her depar- 
ture. Mr. Fleming was seriously ruffled, 
and took a little time to recover his com- 
posure. His friend was thoughtful and 
self-absorbed. 

Presently Colonel Piers roused himself 
from his musings. He cleared his throat 
in a marked manner, owning to himself that 
he felt a kind of reluctance in disclosing to 
his host the change in his matrimonial 
expectations. It was, however, foreign to 
his disposition to stand shivering on the 
brink when a plunge was inevitable. He 
frowned slightly, and began, — ^ 

" Frank," he said slowly, " I fear we 
have been taking too much for granted with 
respect to your daughter's feehngs. I have 
to-day discovered that she regards the idea 
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of marriage with me with the utmost horror 
and aversion. I even understand that she 
is at this moment a sort of state prisoner 
on account of your determination that your 
part of our old arrangement shall be 
carried out. I cannot permit this." 

The Squire scowled impatiently. 

" A girl's idiotic folly ! " he said hastily. 

" I give Miss Fleming credit for knowing 
her own mind," stiffly; "and at length 
I perceive that she detests me. This 
being the case, I withdraw from the whole 
thing." 

The Squire's fiery eyes emitted sparks of 
fury. 

" Damn the girl ! " he said, in his rage. 

It was difficult to conceive the violence 
of his indignation at this abortive termi- 
nation to perhaps the most cherished of his 
schemes. He forgot the exigencies of that 
artificial courtesy which commonly enve- 
loped him as with a mantle towards the 
guest eating his salt. 

Colonel Piers went on unmoved. 

"Being fully persuaded that nothing 
short of extreme measures will compel 
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Miss Fleming to marry me, I have no wish 
to owe my wife to your firmness alone, and 
have asked your niece to fill the position 
which is declined by your daughter. To 
this Miss Cassandra has consented," a 
slight change in his official tone and a 
softening of his stern elderly face. 

" Fhrting slut ! " remarked the Squire, 
viciously, " I might have guessed Fleming's 
daughter would not let you slip through 
her fingers as mine has. She is not such 
a fool ! Likes better to be an old man's 
darling than a young man's slave, as the 
proverb has it." 

His auditor winced. 

" Don't be bitter, Frank, and do not 
laugh at me, if you can help it," he said 
patiently. " I would have kept to our 
agreement willingly, had your daughter so 
wished, and have done my best to make 
her happy. I like and admire Dorothy; 
but Cassandra, God help me ! I love. 
There is nothing I would not do, no depths 
of humiliation to which I would not de- 
scend to win her." 

His voice dropped; he turned away 
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from the keen, satirical gaze transfixing 
him. 

" And you actually imagine the posses- 
sion of Miss Cassandra Fleming likely to 
conduce to your happiness? Upon my 
soul I my good fellow, you are a greater 
ass than I could have yesterday believed 
existed on the face of the earth. May I 
inquire on what grounds she has deigned 
to accept you?" 

" She is honest as the day 1 " warmly. 
" She scorns to mislead me. It is solely, 
at present, for the position I can give her 
in society, and the command of my for- 
tune." 

" I thought so," maliciously; "and you 
are going to hand yourself over body and 
soul to the tender mercies of a hand- 
some, reckless vixen, who has enjoyed the 
doubtful advantage of a vagabond foreign 
bringing- up. Gad ! Piers, you are a fool." 

"You wiU not withhold your consent, 
Frank?" 

" I — Heaven forbid I but I regret your 
present infatuation from the bottom of my 
heart. Had you left things to me, I could 
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have easily brought Dorothy to her senses, 
and would have warranted her the steadiest, 
best-broken wife in England. As it is, you 
must take your own way. I shall not 
interfere to prevent you. I will give you my 
niece with alacrity. It will be a matter of 
profound relief to me to have her off my 
hands, but do not expect me to congra- 
tulate you upon the most imbecile action 
of your life." 

Colonel Piers drew up his spare figure. 

" Say no more, Frank. Why should we 
two quarrel?" 

" I do not intend to quarrel with you, 
on principle. I foresee you are likely to 
want all your friends in the future," replied 
the Squire, with charming candour. " You 
are bent on doing a foolish thing, and I 
trust I may be permitted to hope you will 
not have cause to repent it." 

He had regained control of his temper, 
and even found patience to listen whilst the 
prospective bridegroom explained that, in 
the matter of settlements, the substitution 
of the name of one Miss Flemiag for the 
other was all which would be necessary, as 
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he intended to make no alteration in them, 
as far as he was concerned. 

Mr. Fleming heard with a sardonic 
amusement of the munificent arrangements 
for the portionless Cassandra. He felt a 
kind of admiration for his niece's talents. 
She was undoubtedly doing well for herself. 
His wrath against Dorothy was almost 
quenched in his sovereign contempt for her 
mean and grovelling tastes, and his reso- 
lution to stamp out her senseless infatuation 
for Tom CUfFord, intensified since the day's 
events had served to show him that it was 
capable of driving her to open defiance of 
his authority. 

" How the deuce had -she found means 
to explain herself so effectually to her im- 
welcome suitor?" 

This problem employed his active mind 
at intervals during the remainder of the 
evening. That she should have dared to 
leave her room and seek a personal inter- 
view was disobedience so rank that he dis- 
missed the half-formed idea in favour of 
the supposition that she had written. She 
had received no definite orders as far as 
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writing was concerned, and probably this 
formed the solution of the mystery. 

He could not but own that, on cooler 
reflection, the present arrangement had its 
redeeming points. By it he would be 
relieved of Cassandra, whom he disliked, 
and Dorothy, in the absence of her cousin's 
insubordinate example, would fall back to 
her former docihty. He determined to 
release his daughter from her honourable 
captivity. There was perhaps something 
ridiculous in keeping her in durance, be- 
cause her cousin had appropriated her 
somewhat antique lover. Besides, it was 
probable the servants would enter on a 
series of stupid conjectures were she to be 
kept imprisoned longer, and there was no 
occasion to afford scope for their imper- 
tinent curiosity. 

When, therefore, the butler brought his 
coffee, he despatched a message, vid her 
maid, to Dorothy, expressing his hope that 
she would feel well enough to present her- 
self at breakfast next morning. 



CHAPTER XI. 

'^ Angels, like moths, are ever caught by glare, 
And Mammon wins his way where seraphs might 
despair." 

So Cassandra changed places mth Dorothy, 
and the bridal preparations went on. 

Before many days the fact became 
generally known. Curiously enough, that 
which had been considered so highly de- 
sirable for Dorothy, was looked upon as a 
huge misfortune for Cassanda, whose more 
striking charms had taken the sleepy, 
country neighbourhood by storm. Her 
beauty, her singing, her piquant, half- 
foreign ways, had inspired a general beUef 
that there did not exist a match to which 
she might not properly aspire. Why, at 
twenty, lovely, popular, mth a genius for 
song, throw herself away on a yellow- 
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visaged Nabob, who, of all the good things 
in store for the young, beautiful, and 
gifted, could but oflTer riches. 

The Countess of Westonfield refused, at 
first, to credit the intelligence. She rushed 
over from the Castle to cross-examine 
Sandra, and, finding no one at home, 
wrote a hurried letter to her, every sen- 
tence of which ended with a note of 
interrogation ? 

" Why ? Why ? Why ? " was the burden 
of her song, and " why ? " was echoed by 
the county. 

Cordelia Cookson, with natural perver- 
sity, found herself, as usual, in a minority. 

"It is of no use arguing with me, 
mamma," she declared ; " but, if that 
wizened Colonel Piers is to marry either of 
the Fleming girls I am glad it is Cas- 
sandra." 

" And why, pray ? " 

" She has more spirit, she will bear up 
better under the weight of golden dulness 
before her. Besides, Tom Clifford wants 
Dorothy, and anybody can see they are 
much better suited." 
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" It is not at all likely Mr. Fleming will 
countenance that.^^ 

" Oh, not at all. He never does any- 
thing any one wants him to. All the 
same, I wish them luck.'* 

One night, when the great, red harvest 
moon was at its full, the Squire bestowed 
a harvest supper on his farm labourers. 
The wheat and the barley had all been 
safely garnered under the broad, genial 
smile of jocund summer, and the acerbity 
of the Squire's temper was, for the time, 
slightly mollified. 

The evening's entertainment was a great 
success. Supper had been spread in the 
great bam, a building but little used 
under the modern system of farming. 
The quality had come out to have their 
healths dnmk, and the Squire had replied 
in a brief and appropriate manner to the 
compliment. 

" The singing is going to begin," mur- 
mured Dorothy, in her cousin's ear. 

" After one song we shall go." 

"I will sing them a song first," cried 
Sandra. 
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The Squire frowned. A notion so low- 
Kved and levelling naturally displeased 
him. 

That his niece, a Miss Fleming, living 
under the august roof of Brokeby, should 
stand up and sing to a parcel of boors. 
Faugh ! 

He shrugged his shoulders with dis- 
gust. 

Cassandra took no heed. 

" Tell them I am going to sing first,'* 
she said to Colonel Piers, laying an autho- 
ritative finger on his sleeve. 

The Squire scorned to interfere. He 
remained silent and wrathful in his place, 
an awful monument of righteous indigna- 
tion and outraged taste. 

A hush fell upon the company. Cas- 
sandra stood up, and, locking her hands 
tightly together before her, looked round, 
and paused a few seconds. Then she 
lifted up her voice, and sang, now high 
and clear, now sad and softly, the ballad 
of Barbara Allen. The lovely, vibrating 
notes, rose and fell amongst the lofty 
rafters of the high-pitched bam roof. The 
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power and pathos of her singing, the well- 
known forlorn story, the quaint and 
homely words held her rude audience 
spell-bound. 

" Slowly, slowly she came by, 
And slowly she came nigh him, 
And all she said when she came there, 

* Toung man, I think you're dying,' " 

sang she, with a strange pain aad passion 
in her voice which heightened the dramatic 
effects. 

The tragic pity of the ballad, the dying 
lover, the cold and heartless beauty were 
familiar to all her listeners. When the 
last note died softly away there was pro- 
found silence for a moment, and then the 
bailiff spoke, — 

"We are greatly obliged, ma'am," he 
said respectfully. "It is not often we 
are so honoured. A cheer for Miss 
Cassandra, men." 

The cheer rang out with hearty godd- 
wiU. and, with a smile and curtsey, she 
bade them good*night, and vanished. . 
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Twas a powerful fine song," said the 
old shepherd wistfully. " She be a rare 
un, be Miss Sandra." 

'* Good-night, men," said the Squire, 
with dignity. "Stay as long as you like, 
and enjoy yourselves as much as you 



can." 



The quality retired, followed by a 
decorous cheer, and then, the gentles 
being got rid of, the simples prepared to 
enjoy their pipes and ale in comfort. 

Later in the evening, Colonel Piers 
followed Cassandra out on the terrace, 
where she stood, bathed from head to foot 
in the soft splendour of the moon. He 
held a case in his hand. 

" I would not give you the pearls your 
cousin rejected, Sandra. There are the 
Opals, you love, yet fear, my queen." 

Was it fancy, or did her face pale under 
the influence of the superstitious regard 
she had for the stones ? 

She opened the case, and the fire in the 
centre opal looked with an unwinking 
malign stare into her eyes. 

" Ah ! " she cried, instinctively drawing 

N 2 
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a long breath, ** how magnificent. It is a 
gift for a queen, indeed." 

She looked long and fixedly on the 
weird, red glow, in the hearts of the 
stones, and at length let her hand steal to 
her neck to feel for the amulet of Neapo- 
litan coral her Italian nurse had hung 
there in her infancy, to ward ofE the 
dreaded jettatura. 

" They are true opals," she murmured. 
" See, the brilliants set round them look 
pale and lifeless compared to them." 

She thanked the giver sweetly and 
gravely, and let him fasten some into her 
hair; but, long after she had lain down 
in her bed that night, their strange, hard 
glitter, haunted her like an evil genius. 
They were the first-fruits of her degrada* 
tion,and they seemed to mock her with their 
curious, shifting fire, even in her dreams. 

A day or two afterwards she met 
Sacheveral West at a distant archery 
meeting. He, too, had heard of her en- 
gagement. The news of it was contained 
in the first letter he opened on his return 
from Norway, a letter from Lady Weston- 
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field. It came upon him as a disagf eeable 
shock, and the sight of Sandra herself 
affected him strongly under his listless 
manner. He did not come up and speak 
to her, merely lifting his hat with formal 
pohteness, as he caught her eye. The cold 
disapproval expressed by his whole air 
piqued her. She could not forgive his evi- 
dent avoidance. She resolved that he should 
explain it, and coining close to him in the 
slight crush going out of the luncheon-tent, 
she pointedly addressed him. 

** As we are neither of us shooting, sup- 
pose you take me to see the waterfall. I 
have never been here before, and I ought 
to look at it, I am sure," she said, with 
a keen, swift, upward glance of her mock- 
ing, unfathomable eyes. 

'' I shall be delighted," stiffly. 

They kept silence for a little while, 
a silence irritating to Miss Cassandra 
Fleming's hasty temper. She paused pre- 
sently, and compelled him to look at her. 

" You have not congratulated me," she 
said pettishly. " Of course. Lady Weston- 
field has told you ? " 
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" She has," gravely. 

" Then why do you not say something 
civil about it ? " 

He bit his lip. " Is it necessary I should 
go through that farce?" he asked, with 
some bitterness. 

"Of course. It is the usual thing on 
such occasions, whether it is sincere or not. 
Why should you alone be rude to me ? " 

" Because I remember better than you do 
perhaps what you hinted to me was the 
reason you refused to give me a hearing." 

" Well," impatiently, " what then ? Does 
it absolve you from the common, rules of 
politeness ? " 

"You said," nettled, "at least, you 
let me infer that you refused me because 
you were attached to another fellow. 
Mighfr I presunje to ask if Colonel Piers is 
the man ? " 

" Of course not," calmly. 

"Then, how on earth can you expect 
me to congratulate you when, by your own 
showing, you have done violence to your 
feelings by accepting him ? " 

" You have no right to speak so to me," 
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she said defiantly. " I do not wish you to 
come any farther with me. Gro back to 
the rest, pray ; I will find the waterfall by 
myself." 

He regarded her with irrepressible in- 
terest, in spite of his displeasure. 

" Is it because the other man is badly 
'off that you are going to sacrifice yourself 
to the altar of Colonel Piers' wealth ? " he 
asked with energy. 

" I certainly would not do it if Colonel 
Piers were poor," impatiently. 

" I pity that other poor devil fi*om my 
soul, and I dare say he actually was made 
to believe that you loved him. Bah I what 
humbugs women are I " 

Without another word she turned her 
back on him, and 'walked haughtily towards 
the party they had left. 

Sacheveral seeing her angry in earnest, 
forthwith repented his warmth. He over- 
took her in a few strides. 

" Do not let us quarrel," he said im- 
ploringly. "I will acknowledge, as you 
won't marry me, it is no concern of mine 
who else you do." 
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" None whatever," frigidly. 

"But why wouldn't you, Sandra? that 
is what I want to know. If it was money 
you wanted, surely I have enough, and 
you'd have been welcome as the flowers in 
May to make ducks and drakes of as much 
as you liked. Upon my word we should 
have been a better match as far as age 
and looks go." 

" Age, looks, what have they to do with 
it ? " impatiently. " Are you so stupid as 
to think age and looks are anything to 
me ? If I do not marry him, what does it 
signify to me who else chooses to buy 
me?" 

He looked at her intently. 

" I will not beheve you so heartless and 
mercenary as you try to make out, Sandra. 
Sandra, there is something behind. You 
have not told me the whole truth." 

"And if not, what does it matter?" 
wearily. " I don't suppose I should have 
condemned myself to such a fate for the 
sake of riches only." 

West sighed. 

" If you will not tell me, I cannot com- 
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plain, Sandra, but I would give a great 
deal to be sure you would be happy in the 
lot you have chosen." 

" Happy," she cried sharply. " Who is 
happy, I wonder? The word is out of 
fashion somehow." 

" Heaven help you, child," he said com- 
passionately. "I doubt you are making 
but a hard bed for yourself." 

"Don't pity me," restlessly. "I shall 
do as well as most people. Remember you 
are mistaken if you think I dislike Colonel 
Piers. I don't. I respect him. I even 
like him very much. He is so — so good to 
me," her face softening. 

West, who had taken her hand, dropped 
it with a sigh. 

" You are a strange being, Sandra," he 
said, and his voice sounded choked some- 
how to himself. "Let us keep friends 
whatever happens. I don't suppose I shall 
ever ask any other woman to marry me 
since you won't." 

" It is foolish of you to say that," she 
said softly. "In a year you will have 
forgotten you ever wished me for your 
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wife.. I am glad you do not want to 
quarrel, I cannot bear to lose my 
friends." 

As she spoke they reached the archers 
again, and melted into different groups. 

By-and-by, getting tired of the mono- 
tonous walking to and fro, Cassandra 
drifted apart from the rest and sat by her- 
self in the shade of a friendly oak. A dull 
pain was gnawing at her heart. West's 
words had recalled the past which she had 
chosen to think of as dead, and buried 
down deep, out of sight and sound. The 
old longing for Drayton's presence re- 
turned. She could have wept passionate 
tears there as she sat, but she was full in 
sight of the gay throng, looking on at 
them perforce with bright dry eyes. They 
would have seen and commented on her 
folly, had she given way to the desolation 
sweeping over her. 

She pulled the long dry bents rest- 
lessly, with shm burning fingers. 

" Max, Max ! stay away for ever. Never 
let my eyes look again into yours — ^my 
heart," she cried to herself in fear. 
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And Drayton, meanwhile, was smooth- 
ing the lovely lock of her hair, coiling, 
bright and glossy, in his note-case. 

He was getting stronger now every daiy, 
while he waited with feverish anxiety for 
an answer to his letter from England. He 
had got himself moved by easy stages to 
Chowprassie; but, farther than that, he 
could not push on. The remnant of the 
fever still hung about him. He had been 
too utterly prostrated by it to be able to 
endure the fatigue of travelling with im- 
punity. 

In vain Major Brown tried to divert him 
from his incessant weary reveries. He 
scarcely heeded the good fellow's attempts, 
so absorbed was he in his nervous hunger 
for the mail. One day, instead of the 
expected letter — days and weeks, indeed, 
before it could possibly have arrived — 
there came a telegram brought up the 
country from the nearest point of electric 
communication. Drayton opened it with 
trembling fingers — it was from Eyre. 

" Come back," it said briefly, " Katy 
died yesterday." 
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No more. Nothing to break the shock 
to the maB's already overwrought nerves. 

" Dead," he thought, vacantly, looking 
at the scrap of paper with dull eyes. 
" Dead ! " Had the news that he was think- 
ing of trying to undo their ill-fated marriage 
somehow penetrated her clouded brain, and 
pierced her heart with a death stroke ? He 
mechanically calculated the lapse of time 
since that letter of his started on its way 
to England. With a vague feeling of 
relief, he saw that the telegram had been 
despatched before the mail was due at 
home. 

Poor, pretty, mad Katy ! Her 
troubled, bewildered soul had gone to its 
rest at last. Did she see clearly now on 
the other side the grave, or was she 
hushed in a dreamless, blessed sleep, 
waiting till the great day when all will 
grow plain. Would she resent the thought 
he had cherished of severing the tie 
between them, that he might put another 
woman in her place ? Ah, how cruel, how 
base, how unnecessary that unfortunate 
letter of his now seemed. 
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" Whom God has joined together let not 
man put asunder," filled his ears with a 
dull reverberation. 

Whence came this warning voice ? Was 
it Brown speaking? He looked suspi- 
ciously at his friend, who sat calmly- 
smoking, his face turned away with instinc- 
tive delicacy. 

^*Well, God Himself had sundered 
them. Was it God, though — or rather the 
devil— who had taken him at his word in 
his first movement after freedom, to catch 
him in the meshes of a spiritual mur- 
der ? " 

He put his hand to his head feebly. 
His forehead was burning, a dehrious mist 
of spectral memories was whirling and 
eddying in his brain. 

" Brown," he muttered. "Brown, come 
here." 

" What is it, old fellow ? " kindly, getting 
up, and coming closer." 

" See ! my wife is dead — dead — do you 
hear? dead, dead, dead 1 " He laughed 
feebly. *' It is odd, is it not, that that should 
be the news in the telegram ? Should I not 
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see her buried ? Surely a husband should 
be present at the funeral of his wife," 
doubtfully. 

A wild, uncertain light flickered in his 
eye, a spasm of pain contracted his 
lips. 

" Ah ! " he groaned, " my head I my 
head ! " 

He fell back in his chair, great drops of 
sweat standing on his brow. 

Major Brown laid a finger on his wrist, 
and stepping to the room door, called a 
servant. 

" Run round at once for Dr. Wilkin's — at 
once, do you hear ? " 

When he returned to his friend it was 
evident he knew him no longer. 

That night Drayton was again in the 
clutch of the fever-fiend, from whom he 
had never really got free. 

For nights and days he lay tossing and 
muttering more than half way down the 
shadowy vaUey, and once more his iron 
constitution held him back from death. 
He ceased to rave of Sandra or his dead 
wife. He babbled now of old, long for- 
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gotten childisli scenes, and of the parents 
he had never known, till Major Brown 
dashed a rough sleeve across his eyes out 
of pure pity for these evidences of the 
self-contained nature's lonely life. 

**Poor devil," he said gently, keeping 
his faithful watch beside the sick-bed. 
" Will he ever pull through, I wonder ? 
He is making a good fight for his life, and 
who can say whether it is better for him 
to hve or die ? Who is to trust a woman ? 
He may find when he gets home, his 
sweetheart has taken up with another man, 
and then, poor fellow, he'll wish he had 
never got over this bout." 

Whilst Drayton's pitiful delirium softens 
Major Brown's tough, kindly heart to pro- 
found compassion, Cassandra is trying on 
her wedding finery, and twisting in the 
wealth of her red-brown locks, the opals, 
whose snake-like eyes gleam out with 
treacherous radiance from amongst the 
rippled splendour. Her eyes flash and 
glow with an answering light as she sees 
them reflected in her mirror. The glamour 
of the stones has bewitched her. She 
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turned to Dorothy in a strange passion of 
excitement, after contemplating the lurid 
spark in their hearts. 

" How they gleam ! " she cried. " See 
how their milk-like glimmer and the fire in 
their midst brings out the colour of my 
hair. They are my evil genius ; they have 
helped to buy me." 

Dorothy grew pale and shrank away. 

" Take them ofi^, Sandra ; they are 
wicked glittering things. I cannot under- 
stand you in this mood; your very eyes 
frighten me." 

. "I can barely imderstand myself. I 
think there is a devil in the stones tempt- 
ing me." 

" How vile I am ! " she cried inwardly, 
" to set such store on things hke these I 
Max, Max 1 why cannot I forget you ? " 

Her arms fell languidly by her side — ^a 
curious introspective look came into her 
eyes. She seated herself mechanically, 
the bright carnation fading out of the face 
but now bright as the dawn. 

Dorothy looked at her with a sinking 
of the heart, full of a sudden sick ap- 
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prehension. She spoke abruptly and 
earnestly, — 

" Draw back, Sandra ; it is not yet too 
late. Do not, I beseech you, ruin your 
whole life for my sake." 

Cassandra woke from her reverie with a 
start. 

"Folly!" she cried sharply. "I tell 
you, Dorothy, I am not doing it for you 
alone. I cannot, I will not give up 
these "' — touching the jewels — " and all 
they mean, for the foolish, fond luxury of 
dreaming over what might have been had 
fate been kinder. You are wrong; it is 
too late to alter now." 

"No, no! it is not; indeed it is 



I not." 



" But I say it is. Could I go on living 
here in covert warfare with my uncle ? 
You know that it is impossible." 

She kissed her cousin lightly, and 
Dorothy did not note how cold were the 
lips which touched her cheek. 

She hurried over h^r inspection of the 
rest of the trousseau, and before another 
half-hour had passed had gone out driving 

VOL. III. 
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as usual with Colonel Piers, apparently in 
the best of spirits. 

Duchess and Dandy were given up to 
the betrothed pair for the present, and in 
their daily drives Cassandra grew nearer in 
spirit to her elderly lover, who with his 
grizzled moustache almost touching her 
waving hair patiently taught h^r how to 
hold the reins between her slim, strong 
fingers, while the stolid groom sitting with 
crossed arms immovably behind them, 
wondered at the perverseness of her 
apparent content with the stiff soldier. 

Miss Cassandra Fleming had a talent 
for acting. Far down in her heart she 
knew the old tender love for Drayton 
lay hidden, and now and then the con- 
sciousness of this startles her, and she 
prays with passionate fervour that she and 
he may never meet again, but in a general 
way she nurses her anger against him. 
She had chosen to think him cold, 
negligent, fickle, and had thought fit to 
act upon this chimera of her brain. To 
insist to 'herself that she had been badly 
used by her lover's long silence faintly 
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justified her in stretching out her hand for 
the apples of Sodom within her reach. 
She thrust the shadow of the tall, big- 
boned figure, with its rolling walk, far back 
into the dimmest recesses of her heart, and 
was sweet and gracious to the man she was 
about to wed. 

Colonel Piers was lapped in a fool's 
paradise. Of her own free will Cassandra 
had given herself to him, and the deed 
seemed now to have no terrors for her. 
He trusted with a bhnd, pitiful faith to that 
time and chance which happen to all men, 
to bring him her love at last, and was 
content, more than content, to wait for it. 

The Squu-e regarded him with con- 
temptuous pity. He could not com- 
prehend his old comrade's infatuation, and 
was not particularly charmed to watch the 
progress of Cassandra's growing ascen- 
dency over the reserved, self-contained 
soldier. The spectacle discouraged him, 
giving him a meaner opinion of man* 
kind. 

" Gad, who'd have thought Piers would 
be such an ass?" he told himself half a 

2 
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dozen times a day as he went irritably 
about the estate alone. 

The Squire was much alone just now ; 
his friend had thrown him over for the 
society of his intended bride, and he was 
too much out of sorts with Dorothy to 
desire her company. He was angry 
with everybody, and full of a desire to 
find fault with most things, and this 
yearning he by no means troubled himself 
to repress. 

The labourers' hearts sank to their boots 
when they discried the awful gaitered 
figure on the well-known stout cob loom- 
ing in the distance ; they writhed in antici- 
pation under the lash of his tongue. His 
resources in finding cause of complaint 
were really extraordinary, and his fluency 
a marvel ; but it was his satire they 
dreaded most. 

" Squire he have a biting tongue," they 
said to one another uneasily. " Sirs, how 
he do turn a body inside out I '* 

In consequence of the morbid and pre- 
ternatural vigilance of the master's eye, 
things got done very smartly on the farm 
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and estate generally, but the men began to 
complain to each other that they were 
" wore out," and one or two boldly 
announced their intention of quitting a 
service so exacting. 

Dorothy lived from day to day in com- 
parative peace, Cassandra had taken one 
half her burden on her firm young 
shoulders, and she breathed more freely 
in consequence. Occasionally she received 
news of Tom ChflFbrd from the old priest, 
and sometimes at rare intervals a letter, 
which was afEectionate, jealous, dictatorial, 
all in one — a letter in which the young 
man assumed a husband's authority to 
lecture his wife, and grumble at their 
separation. 

Dorothy kissed her letters and cried 
over them, and wrote tender little notes in 
reply for Father Chfford to enclose, and 
strove to believe that some day when his 
present exacerbation of spirit was mollified 
by time the hard Squire might relent, and 
happiness come to them. 



CHAPTER Xn. 

" We figure to ourselves 
The thing we like, and then we build it up, 
As chance will have it, on the rock or sand.'' 

OcTOBBB saw Colonel Piers and Cassandra 
in Dresden. One clear, bright day, towards 
the end of the month, they stood together 
before the great Sistine Madonna. 

Sandra, penetrated by the divine calm 
of the beautiful benignant mother, and the 
gentle gravity of the wondrous Child, was 
lost to sight and sound of the world 
around her. The solemn pathetic beauty 
of the Infant Saviour even then touched 
by the shadow of the Cross, filled her with 
a great longing after the unseen peace, 
whose echo had seemed to knock at her 
heart in Brokeby Church, while the old 
rector preached his unappreciated sermons. 
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A vague discontent and self-abhorrence 
troubled her. 

What had it, that world-famous picture, 
which she lacked ? What gave to the faces 
their gracious inspired calm ? 

Mother and Child looked out for ever 
from the canvas with an ineffable, pity- 
ing tranquilUty over the striving world, 
untouched by the fever of humanity, sad- 
dened a httle by its woes, above and beyond 
the miserable cares of mankind, yet ready 
to prove them all through the mysterious 
sympathy of absolute purity with the 
sinner, which must be an eternal wonder 
and wellspring of hope to the penitent: 

Colonel Piers, upright and soldierly, 
stood beside her, silently regarding her 
absorbed wistful face. Some one be- 
sides her husband was also watching her 
— a young man a little way off, with 
heavy brows, marking a square, dark face. 

Presently Cassandra moved away with a 
sigh. 

" Oh ! " she murmured to herself, ^* if 
one could win peace like theirs ! " 

The young man came towards her with 
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outstretched hand, his sombre eyes bright- 
ening. 

" How d'ye do, Mrs. Piers ? " he said. 

"What! Mr. CliflFord, is it -really 
you?" 

" How can I thank you ?" he said in a 
low voice, gripping her hand hard. 

" Hush ! ^' drawing back. " This is my 
husband. You do not know him, T think. 
Colonel Piers, Mr. Chfford. You have 
heard of each other, but have never, I sup- 
pose, met before." 

There was a dash of amusement in her 
glancing eyes as she performed the intro- 
duction. 

Colonel Piers held out his hand gravely, 
with a sort of slow alacrity. Tom Clifford 
could not so easily forgive or forget. He 
took the proffered hand coldly, with the 
air of a person doing what he does not 
like. He was violently prejudiced against 
Cassandra's husband, and regarded her 
with profound compassion as a sop thrown 
to Cerberus. 

There was a slight awkwardness in the 
pause which ensued. The two men ap- 
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peared almost hostile to one another. 
Cassandra seeing this interposed. 

" Dine with us to-night, Mr. Clifford," 
she said sweetly yet with authority, naming 
their hotel. " We will talk about Brokeby, 
and you and Colonel Piers shall make 
acquaintance." 

" Yes, pray do," said her husband hos- 
pitably, relaxing a little of his rigidity. 

Tom Clifford, with a quick glance from 
one to the other, accepted the invitation. 

Sandra smiled, and gave him a little 
bow. 

" A rivederla^ then," she said, and they 
parted company for the time. 

" I want you to interest yourself in him," 
she murmured, slipping her hand inside 
her husband's arm. You have been rather 
hard on him hitherto, judging him by 
hearsay, from my uncle's reports. By 
hook or by crook, he must have Dorothy 
now, you know." 

" Anything to please you, my queen." 

What did it matter whom the rest of the 
world married, since Sandra Fleming had 
giv^n herself to him ? Clifford was welcome 
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to wed Dorothy for aught Colonel Piers 
cared ; nay, if Sandra wished it, he should 
marry her. He was quitcf well disposed 
towards the young fellow in whom his idol 
deigned to take an interest. Perhaps, 
after all, Frank Fleming was a trifle too 
despotic, and what a mercy it had been 
that Dorothy had at last plucked up spirit 
to make her faint, desperate struggle for 
freedom. How near he had been to 
marrying Dorothy, and living a life of 
calm stagnation afterwards! He looked 
at Sandra, and thanked heaven once more 
for inspiring that fortunate revolt. Some 
day she would recognize his devotion more 
fally, and till then he was content to 
worship and to wait. 

No cloud as yet had risen to trouble 
their married Kfe, now a month old. In 
Paris Cassandra had dipped deep into his 
purse with both hands, charmed with the 
naive pleasure of a child in buying what- 
ever pleased her, reckless of the cost. She 
had gone, gay and smiling, from maga- 
zin to magazin; and the tall, soldierly 
figure patiently mounted guard over her. 
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watching with puzzled, gratified eyes her 
incongrucms purchases. 

It pleased him that she should use his 
wealth so freely. It gave him a comforting 
conviction that she belonged to him. She 
revelled in shopping. After all, it seemed 
as though she had a craze for jewels and 
gewgaws. The glitter of the stones, the 
duU sheen of the gold seemed to fascinate 
her. She was charmed ta be in Paris 
once more. She became bright, gay, ex- 
cited. Her eyes grew more brilliant, and 
a richer carnation spread over her smooth, 
oval cheek. She went hither and thither 
animated, apparently happy. She was 
grateful to her husband for his wealth, and 
now and then thanked him with enthu- 
siasm in her liquid, musical tones for his 
generosity to her. 

She was making her hay while the sun 
shone, a vague mdsgiving lurking in her 
heart that this present content with life 
was destined not to last long. She thrust 
away from her all the dim past with pas- 
sionate petulance, and recklessly flung her- 
self into the glittering present. " Let us 
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eat and drink, yea, though to-morrow we 
die," seemed now the refrain of her life. 
With both hands she grasped at the goods 
the gods provided, and her husband, in 
his infatuation, hailed with delight her 
frequent laughter and gay, mocking sallies, 
never catching, as a more acute listener 
might have done, the echo of a far-off 
bitterness of tears. 

He saw that she grew handsomer day by 
day. She was kind to him with a saucy, 
half-scornful kindness, and he was grateful 
for her tolerance. One day only had she 
made him uneasy — one day only disturbed 
the false peace in which he was living with 
a faint anxiety. 

He had proposed that they should visit 
Antwerp on leaving Paris, and pass a few 
weeks in exploring some other of the 
quaint Flemish cities. 

She had glanced at him with a strange 
terror in her whitening face, and repelled 
the idea with hasty aversion. Antwerp ! 
She shivered at the sound. For her it would 
be for ever haunted by the pale spectre 
of Drayton's mad wife. The Cathedral 
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would be permeated with ghostly memories. 
Cassandra shuddered, knowing that she 
would peep furtively into its dim recesses, 
fearing to see the melancholy face framed 
in faint yellow hair, with its dreadftd 
flickering smile, that she would strain 
her ears nervously, fearing to catch the 
meaningless babble or shrill scream of the 
unhappy mad creature. 

" No, no ! " she cried, panic-struck, " not 
Antwerp. Let us go straight on to the 
German towns.'' 

Tom Clifford came punctually to the 
time appointed. He ate his dinner specu- 
latively, closely observing his host and 
hostess. As the meal proceeded, he got 
rid of some of liis prejudices against 
Dorothy's ci-devant suitor. It became 
plain to him that Colonel Piers was not 
the mere martinet of her terrified imagi- 
nation. A stern man perhaps, but kind. 
How the hard lines in his face softened as 
his keen hawk's eye rested on his beautiful 
wife. His eyes had the curious, wistful 
gaze of a sheep dog's, the young man 
thought. 
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" How he worships her ! " Clifford said 
to himself. " Can she, does she like him 
a little, I wonder? It is hardly likely. 
What a shame it seems she should be thrown 
away so ! " 

Colonel Piers addressed a remark to him. 
He roused himself to answer. Cassandra 
struck in — eager, impetuous, interested, as 
was her wont — and their talk flowed easily 
backwards and forwards. Colonel Piers 
regarded the young fellow with secret 
astonishment. Was this the scheming ad- 
venturer, the insolent, poverty- stridden 
coxcomb from whom Dorothy was at all 
hazards to be rescued ? He began to doubt 
the infallibility of the Squire's judgment. 
Barring his Roman Catholicism, and the 
scantiness of his means, there did not seem 
much to find fault with in Tom Clifford. 
Poor, tender-hearted Dorothy, he would do 
his best to smoothe the course of her love 
for her. With a sigh, he owned to him- 
self, this stalwart, broad-shouldered young 
giant was a fitter mate for a girl, after all, 
than a storm-tossed, weather-beaten crafi 
like as himself. 
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He fell into a reverie after the man wB^it- 
ing on them had withdrawn, and listened 
but vaguely to the conversation of Sandra 
and Clifford. They were of another genera- 
tion to him. How easily youth understands 
youth. Sandra's low, vibrating laughter, 
filled the air with a soft ripple of sound. It 
saddened him somehow. The weight of his 
years all at onoe seemed to fall upon him. 
Presently he got up and went away for a 
time. 

" Take care of Clifford, Sandra," he 
said gently, " FU go for a quiet smoke, if 
you will excuse me ? " 

He went, and Cassandra breathed more 
freely. 

" Let us talk about Dorothy," she said. 

Tom's face clouded. 

" Of my wife," he answered, with some 
bitterness, " my wife, from whom I am 
as far off as ever. How long, I wonder, 
is this state of things to go on ? " 

" My uncle has not been in a frame of 
mind, as yet, for Dorothy to venture on 
forbidden ground with him. 

"Will he ever be?" asked Clifford 
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morosely. " And all this while it is my 
wife he bullies. How is a fellow to stand 
quietly aside, and see that, Mrs. Piers ? to 
know the girl he has married is being 
stormed at, and made miserable by an old 
tyrant Uke the Squire ? I beg your par- 
don for boring you with my troubles; 
but, when I think of it all, I could go 
mad with rage at my own helplessness." 

" Well, well/' soothingly, " do not hurry 
her, whatever you do. Give her time, Mr. 
Clifford, or you will regret your haste. 
When I was at Brokeby I tell you I had 
not the heart to urge her to brave the 
Squire's rage, and confess her marriage. 

" Ah, Mrs. Piers, what we owe to you, 
fervently, " How can we, either of us, re- 
pay you for your sacrifice ? " 

" Hush ! " she cried authoritatively. 
"1 will not have you talk to me of 
sacrifices. Colonel Piers is goodness 
itself, and I — I respect him from the 
bottom of my heart, I Uke him, I tell 

you." 

The young man glanced curiously at 
her, and returned to the Squire. 



99 
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"Has he been very bad lately? His 
tongue is awful sometimes. How on earth 
he ever thinks of half the things he says 
is a mystery to me. Tell me the truth 
about him. Dorothy and Father ClifEord 
make the best of things always. They 
are afraid I shall come and deliver my 
wife from her bondage, I suppose." 

" Well, then/' reluctantly. " I believe 
he has been bad of late. He misses Colonel 
Piers, Dorothy thinks ; he always controlled 
himself before him." 

" It is not to be endured ! " vehemently. 
" I will go home and see to things." 

" Madre di Dio I " she cried, " have 
greater patience. You will add to 
Dorothy's difficulties if you precipitate 
matters. Do not go home till Christmas, 
and then consult the Father before you 
act." 

"And when Christmas comes Dorothy 
will still be too frightened to let me 
speak," moodily. 

" We shall be back then. Colonel Piers 
and myself. She will not have to face him ; 
alone." 

VOL. III. P 
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Tom OliflTord lifted his disturbed face 
questioningly. 

" You promise ? " 

" Yes, I promise." 

** WeU, then, I will wait." 

He paused, a^d looked at her. 

" Do remember," he continued eageyly, 
"if you are ever in trouble, and waxxt a 
friend's help, I would come from the end 
of the world to be of use to you." 

^* Thggik you," she s^^d sweetly. 

Silence followed. 

Sandra sat lookiAg out at the stars. 
She dreamily wondered what use Tom 
OliflTord' s help, or any ^lan'9, would be to 
her if a certain trouble, in the malice of 
farte, s^hould ever fall upon her. 

Colonel Piers came back before either 
spoke ^g^n. He aipid Clifford fell into a 
desultory conversation. Cassandra lis- 
tened to them silently, watching with 
clear, shining eyes, how as they became 
interested in their talk, they gradually 
forgot their prejudices against one 
another. 

The clock by-and-by struck twelve. 
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Her husband glanced at her, and noticed 
her pallor. 

" You are tired, Sandra," he said, with 
the usual tender soUcitude in his voice. 
" You look quite white." 

She laughed, and sat upright. 

" That is only because I have been 
listening to you two instead of talking 
myself. It gets chilly at night now, I 
think." 

She pulled a shawl round her as she 
spoke. 

Tom Clifford stood up. 

"Good-bye," he said, regretftdly. "I 
am leaving this place to-morrow. The man 
I am chumming with won't stay any 
longer." 

Sandra held out her hand. 

" I am very glad we have chanced to 
meet. I always wished you and Colonel 
Piers to know one another." 

" I am most happy to have made Mr. 
Clifford's acquaintance," ColonelPiers said 
solemnly, with his stiff, old-fashioned 
politeness. 

They shook hands, and Tom Clifford, with 

p 2 
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a lingering, backward look at Cassandra's 
tall, gracious figure, standing under the 
chandelier, went out into the crisp, star- 
lit night, full of interest in the couple of 
ill-matched people he left. 

" He isn't so bad after all," he thought 
magnanimously. " How he worships her. 
I shall be sorry for him if he ever finds 
out how little she can really care for him." 

Though as little given to sentiment as 
most young men of modern times, CUfibrd 
could yet feel sorry for the prospective 
misery which would bow that well set-up 
grizzled head if a day came when his wife 
found her Ufe with him a burden too in- 
tolerable to be borne. 

" Mr. Clifford is not so bad as you ex- 
pected," Sandra said, turning a smiling 
face to her husband. " Now that you no 
longer desire Dorothy for your wife, you 
will find him quite harmless." 

"I think Fleming allowed himself to be 
unfairly prejudiced." Sandra yawned. 

" My uncle is full of prejudices. Cielo, 
it makes one Catholic in one's tastes to live 
in his house." 
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Away in India, Drayton had slowly 
fought his way back to convalescence. 
.Major Brown tending him with stolid de- 
votion, enduring with patience, his rest- 
lessness and irritabihty, and unconquer- 
able fits of depression. 

At Brokeby the Squire was absorbed in 
important draining operations, which ne- 
cessitated a vast amount of riding about 
the estate, and gave opportunity for much 
strong language. With the departure of 
his friend and Cassandra had gone his 
artificial suavity. He appeared resolved 
to indemnify himself for the prolonged 
restraint he had practised, and the country 
people looked at him with awe as he passed 
them like a thunder-cloud, and compas- 
sionated his dependants more than ever. 

As he galloped his cob from field to 
field with fierce, gloomy eyes, glancing 
about him from under his heavy brows, 
the labourers looked askance at him, and 
muttered their free-spoken comments on 
his excitement. He seemed driven by a 
demon of unrest. He missed Cassandra, 
little as he liked her. The house had been 
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brighter with her in it ; and, still more, he 
missed Colonel Piers. 

He was dull, mortally dull, and, being 
dull, grew savage. Dorothy went about 
her household duties mechanically, op- 
pressed by the lurid atmosphere of Brokeby 
and sick with fear, lest Tom Clifford should 
fulfil his threat, and come down upon 
them suddenly, to deliver his wife. Into 
the Kves of all the personages of this 
history a brief lull seemed to have come. 



« 



CHAPTER Xm. 

I saw mj Jamie's ghaist ; I culd'na think it he, 
Till he said * I am come hame, my love, to marry 
thee.' " 



At last Drayton was sailing for England. 
Tall, gaunt, haggard, his face worn into 
hollows round the eyes, and deplorably 
sunk beneath his still abundant beard, he 
was an object of compassionate remark 
to his fellow-passengers. He made no 
friends. He was absent and preoccupied, 
and the babble of the deck and saloon 
only bored him. He mostly paced up and 
down a quiet comer by himself, tearing 
abstractedly at the ends of his moustache, 
in his fever of impatience for the vessel to 
go faster. 

What a weary while had been wasted 
already in sultry Ohowprassie. What 
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dreadful xireary weeks lie had dragged 
through, eating his heart out, vainly woo- 
ing back strength enough to rise and start 
for home. He spoke of going home now like 
the rest of the world, and his wasted face 
softened with a tender light as he thought 
of his big old house in the level fens, 
brightened and beautified with the presence 
of Sandra Fleming. It was at these 
moments when the stern lines about his 
mouth relaxed, that some of the bolder 
among the children on board ven- 
tured near him, and begged for stories. 
They were the only friends he cared to 
make. Easily tired with his monotonous 
walk, reminded by the languor and lassi- 
tude weighting his limbs, that he was yet 
far from absolute recovery, he was glad to 
cast himself down amongst them in a 
shady place, and spin yarn after yam to 
his roimd-eyed absorbed audience. He 
had the knack of story-telUng, and could 
charm the restless little creatures into 
quietness and stillness, while he told them 
tales of daring and adventure with uncon- 
scious eloquence. 
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Major Brown had bidden him an anxious 
farewell at Bombay. 

" Don't go too fast, Drayton, and fancy 
yourself well when you are only just 
beginning to mend," said his assiduous 
nurse. 

Major Brown spoke peevishly. He was 
sore at parting with his charge. It was a 
grievance to him that the man should be 
so eager to get away, and start with such 
reckless haste against the advice of the 
doctor. He desponded too about Dray- 
ton's future. He had but a mean opinion 
of women in general, and it vexed him to 
see his fidend's absolute reliance upon 
Cassandra's fidelity. 

" It will just be his death, body and 
soul, if things go wrong now," he mur- 
mured discontentedly. " Poor old boy, I 
wish — I wish he was not so sure." 

The voyage was fair and prosperous, 
and when Drayton stood once more on 
English ground, he looked a different 
man to the weak, worn invalid, who had 
staggered on board at Bombay. Though 
still hollow eyed and cheeked, his long 
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muscular frame was once more upright, 
and he walked again with the old swing as 
he stepped out for the last time along the 
crowded decks. Most of his fellow-pas- 
sengers had friends who had come to meet 
them, but he did not seem to feel his own 
unweloomed home-coming. An air of rest 
and contentment was in his whole appear- 
ance. At last all was coming right, the 
miserable past cancelled, and a bright vista 
of future years opening for him. His 
heart was light, an indescribable passionate 
joy filled it as he once more breathed the 
air of the same country as Sandra. Sandra, 
who was now no more, alas ! the Sandrd. 
Fleming he loved, but a married woman, 
already doubting her own capacity for 
forgetfulness, at present living in a London 
hotel, while the country house not far from 
Brokeby, of which she was to be mistress, 
was being got ready for her reception. 

Drayton went straight to Guy Byre's 
bachelor establishment in town, and was 
received warmly and heartily. Eyre had 
been bitterly ashamed of the treatment his 
friend had sustained at his aunt's hands, 
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and was unfeignedly thankful that death 
had at length released his unfortunate 
cousin, and set her husband free. He 
listened with patient interest to Drayton's 
short tale of his love for Miss Fleming, 
and his determination to go down forth- 
with to Brokeby and claim her promise of 
her. He was sympathizing and tolerant 
of his friend's hunger for d. sight of the 
woman he loved, and encouraged him to 
talk freely on the subject next his heart. 
He saw that Drayton was restless and 
perturbed through dinner, being indeed 
almost overcome by the approaching crisis 
in his life. As the meal proceeded, in 
spite of his efforts, long silences fell 
between them. The returned wanderer's 
spirits flagged, a look of distress came 
into his thin worn face. Somehow the 
piteous eyes of the mad girl seemed to 
haunt him. They rose on his memory, 
without the terrible flickering Ught of 
insanity in them, only with a dumb 
pain and supplication. They seemed to 
protest against his haste to fill her 
place, to reproach him for the unworthy 
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thought he had for a while entertained of 
trying to dissolve their ill-starred marriage. 

" How could you, how could you ?" they 
seemed to cry, " Do not forget me quite, 
Max. It is too soon, too soon." 

At length Byre took notice of his 
depression. 

"What is it. Max?" he asked kindly, 
" you seem low and out of sorts." 

Drayton looked up, a strange dreamy 
abstraction in his gaze. 

" That letter I told you of, Guy. What 
can you think of it ? It seemed so cruel, 
so unnecessary, so pitiful when I received 
your telegram. I wonder she did not rise 
from her grave to reproach me for it. Can 
she knoWy I wonder, poor Katy, the wrong 
I had it in my mind to do her ? " 

"No," said Eyre, "how should she? 
She was dead, poor child, before that letter 
ever reached England. Make your mind 
easy, it was impossible she could know." 

Drayton sighed restlessly. 

" It was a blackguard notion. I do not 
think I was fairly in my senses when I 
wrote. Afterwards when I was bad again, 
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I seemed to see her hovering about my 
bed, and she always said the same thing, 
*Whom God has joined together let not 
man put asunder.' Did she think about 
me at all, I wonder, at the last ?" 

Byre got up from his chair and stood on 
the rug. 

" You are wrong to let your mind dwell 
on the subject; I, speaking as Katy's 
brother might speak, say you have done 
your duty by her. A hasty, crude sugges- 
tion, thrown out between the recurrent 
attacks of a fever, ought not to count 
against the generosity which made her 
clouded life as little irksome as it was 
possible to be. You have been desperately 
ill, my poor fellow,- and sick at heart and 
miserable, and your mind is out of gear as 
well as your body. These are the morbid 
fancies of an invalid. You must exert 
yourself to throw them off." 

" Do you think so, Guy, or are you 
only trying to cheer me?" smiling pain- 
fully. 

" Don't, old man," said the other, moved 
by the traces of suffering in his whole 
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aspect, "don't look at me like that; you 
are nervous and hipped." 

He took out his watch. They had not 
dined tiU late, and it was now eleven. 

" I am due at a ball to*night in Eaton 
Place. My cousin, Blanche Oadogan, mar- 
ried one of her girls this morning, and it 
is to celebrate the event. Men are scarce 
in town just now. 1 shall be in her black 
books if I fail her. Come with me. They 
will all be charmed to see you, and it wiU 
dissipate your blues." 

After a little persuasion he yielded, and 
Byre's servant got them a hansom. 

Would Drayton have gone to that ball 
had he known that Colonel Piers and 
General Cadogan were old friends, and 
that the Pierses were there that night? 
Yet what information would this have 
conveyed to his mind, ignorant as he was 
of the very name of Piers. 

It was getting on for twelve when they 
walked up Mrs. Cadogan's staircase. The 
ball was by way of being an early one, 
and all the people she expected having 
arrived, the lady of the house had retired 
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from her post by the doorway, having 
given up Byre as a hopeless defaulter. 
She was not best pleased at hi3 desertion, 
for as he had prophesied, there was rather 
a dearth of men. He made his way 
through the dancers to the further end of 
the ball-proom, and found her seated beside 
a florid dowager, languidly fanning herself. 
She was a small well-made blonde, with a 
fair, faded complexion and alert blue eyes. 

" At last^ Gruy," she said, with energetic 
reproach in her tone. 

" At last, Blanche, but do not be too hard 
on me. I have brought you another man. 
Drayton, let me — Hullo I where the deuce 
is he gone to?'* looking round and seeing 
the place where Drayton should have been 
standing vacant. 

^' Oh, never mind, Guy. No doubt Mr. 
— Drayton, did you say? — has made his 
bow to some other woman in mistake for 
me, and fancies himself free of the liouse." 

But Byre felt vaguely imeasy. He 
cricked his neck in vain attempts to descry 
his frtend. 

" Don't crane like that. Sit down here 
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and talk to me while this dance is going 
on/' Mrs. Cadogan said graciously. "After- 
wards you will have to do your duty." 

He resigned himself, and subsided into 
the chair she moved her draperies to 
reveal. 

*' Well, then, Blanche, how did it all go 
off? I am sorry I couldn't manage to be 
present. How did Constance look, and 
how on earth did Westenra get through 
the ceremony ? " s 

Westenra was the bridegroom of the 
morning, and enjoyed the reputation of 
being the most near-sighted, blundering 
captain in the service. 

Mrs. Cadogan laughed, but her laughter 
was followed by a sigh of fatigue. 

" We did very well, thank you. Con is 
always composed, and looked her best, but 
I must say I thank heaven it is all well 
over ! " fervently. " Hugh, of course, was 
desperately nervous ; it was a mercy he got 
through it without any mistake. Don't ask 
me for details, for pity's sake! Let me 
forget, if I can. I have lost Con. Lily is 
only fifteen, which is some comfort. There 
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will be a little respite before I need expect 
to go through that awful business again/' 

" Poor Blanche ! " condolingly. " Make 
the best of it, my dear. Westenra is a very 
decent match, and you will sure to be 
able to see as much of Con in the future as 
you like." 

They dropped into a confidential con- 
versation about Lily's prospects and the 
General's gout, which had necessitated his 
early retirement to his room. 

And Drayton, where was he ? 

Half hidden by a curtain in the em- 
brasure of one of the windows, he stood 
looking at Cassandra as she passed and 
repassed him, unconscious of his vicinity, 
smiling at her partner, a handsome beard- 
less subaltern in one of the Household 
regiments. 

They were quite content with one 
another, going well together in the rhyth- 
mical swing of the dance, giving them- 
selves up to the sweet, passionate sadness 
of one of Strauss's waltzes. The music 
swelled and fell and rose again in a sort 
of melodious, mysterious agony, the comet 
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wailing, like a human voice, in sympathy 
with the strange, weird sadness of the air. 
The spell of the music had fallen on the 
dancers. On they went, as if for ever. 
Sandra's white satin gown floated softly 
and heavily round her. In her bosom was 
a late rose of deep crimson colour ; another 
was fastened in her hair. The opal neck- 
lace surrounded her long white throat. She 
had never looked more beautiful. The 
brilliance of the twinkling diamonds could 
not quench the glow of her wine-dark eyes^ 
They set off and added to her beauty. The 
breath came a little quicker through her 
parted Ups with the exercise, and a soft 
damask flush was on her cheeks. The boy 
she was dancing with was evidently proud 
of his companion. They were, indeed, the 
handsomest couple in the room. There was 
honest admiration in his broad blue eyes 
as he bent his head to catch her answer 
to his question whether she were tired. 

They were so near Drayton, he could 
hear what she said in the old musical, 
vibrating tones. 

" Tired, Mr. Fane ? Oh, no ! Dancing 
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to this music is worth anything. What a 
pity one should ever have to stop ! " 

They were out of earshot again. 

Drayton caught the undertone of sad*, 
ness in her voice. She had not forgotten 
him, then. 

Another couple stopped close by him. 
A dark, soft-eyed young girl, with a hulking 
dragoon. The gentleman was a little dis- 
tressed by the pace they had been going, 
and tried to disguise the fact. The girl 
was cool and at her ease. They were Lily 
Cadogan and the best man of the morning. 

The child was thoroughly enjoying her 
baU. 

" I wonder," she said speculatively, 
" why it is nicer to dance to a sad waltz 
than a gay one. If I were in a room by 
myself, I could cry my eyes out to that 
comet's playing ; here I dance my best to 
it. It is odd, isn't it ? " 

" Devilish odd ! '* her cavalier assented, 
with a short gasp, nfo more suitable reply 
occurring to him on the spur of the 
moment. 

The wild pathos of the music was lost 
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on him, though little Lily felt her all young 
soul troubled by it. 

** Shall we go on again ? that is, if you 
are not out of breath still?" she said, 
looking up with her wistful, childish face.^ 

The big soldier groaned inwardly. 

Go on again, when they had but that 
instant stopped. The girl must be pos- 
sessed by a dancing devil. He was still 
breathless, and one of his boots hurt him, 
but he was good-natured. He could not 
resist the pleading of the dark eyes. With 
Spartan heroism, he dissembled his dis- 
comfort. 

" Come on, then. Miss Lily," he said, 
with ghastly hilarity; "we'll do our best 
to earn our supper." 

He dropped his arm about her slim waist 
again, and swept her once more into the 
whirl of the flying forms. Presently the 
waltz came to an end; with a sigh the 
more enthusiastic let their arms drop down, 
made little bows to their partners, and 
then surged through the doorway together 
in search of ices. Sandra and young Fane 
went with the stream. Drayton came out 
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of his retirement and followed them. The 
boy left his partner sitting on the landing 
while he went for an ice for her. 

Drayton came and stood in front of her, 
right under the lights, smiling down on 
her, an ineffable joy in his face. 

Worn and haggard as he had grown, 
she recognized him immediately. A slow 
horror gathered in her eyes. Her colour 
ebbed gradually from her face; her lips 
felt stiff ; she could not speak. 

He bent towards her anxiously. 

"Tou are frightened, my heart. What 
a fool I was to come so suddenly upon you ! 
I forgot the shock I might give you." 

People were passing them, going up and 
down stairs. A few looked back curiously 
at this little tableau. 

Her face grew rigid. 

" For the love of heaven 1 '* she cried, in 
a low, imperious whisper, " do not let us 
make a scene here.^^ 

He stood back with a bewildered sense 
of having received a wound somewhere. 

Just then Fane returned. 

" The supper*room is opened, Mrs. 
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Piers," he said. " Let me take you down 
to get sometliing. There are no more ices 
just now.'* 

She was driven to stand at bay at last. 
A wild, hunted look c^me into her eyes. 
She did not move. 

" No, thank you," she said wearily, " I 
don't want anything. Take some one else 
down to supper instead of me. I have just 
met an old friend, and I — I want to talk 
to him." 

The trouble in her face perplexed the 
yoimg fellow. He turned to go at once. 

" If you won't come, l(Irs. Piers, I'll go 
by myself," he said goodhumouredly. 
" It's a shame to throw me over, though. 
I'll come and ask you for a dance instead, 
by-and-by." 

Mrs. Piers again ! What did it mean ? 
Drayton's brow began to darken. 

" Yes, I'll give you auother dance pre- 
sently," she said, smiling, with her pale 
lips. 

Another dance ! Should she ever dance 
again ? she wondered mistily. 

The boy left them, and Cassandra stood 
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up, and laid her cold hand on her old 
lover's arm. 

" Take me in there," she muttered, 
hurriedly pointing to an entresol with a 
dimly-lighted conservatory beyond. " Let 
us get away from these people." 

They went through the little room out 
amongst the flowers beyond. The con- 
servatory was small, but it was quiet.- A 
curtain fell half across the entrance, and 
some plants further shielded the interior 
from observation. 

They stood facing one another on the 
tessellated floor for one miserable moment. 
Then the man spoke hoarsely. 

" For God's sake, Sandra, tell me what 
that boy meant when he called you Mrs. 
Piers." 

She glanced at him, and tried in vain to 
find words to tell him of the havoc she 
had wrought in their lives by her mad and 
reckless marriage*. She beheld the ravages 
made by fever and despair in his face and 
form, and in a moment the reason of his 
neglect came with a flash of conviction 
upon her. He had been ill, miserably. 
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deplorably ill, and she had not been able 
to imagine this natural and probable reason 
for his silence. All her heart went out to 
him, as in the old days. She took a step 
towards him, and then recollecting her 
husband, stopped short. She threw up 
her hands Uke a drowning creature. A 
little bitter cry broke from her lips. 

**He meant — Max, Max, forgive me, 
I am married to Colonel Piers." 

She flung herself sideways into a seat, 
burying her face in her hands. 

Presently she broke out passionately, — 
"Why did you go so far away, and 
leave me to myself ? Why did you never 
send me a message or a sign all these 
weary months ? You let me suppose you 
wanted to be forgotten." 

He lifted up his head with an effort. 
Was this the end of all his hopes ? Could 
it indeed be the end ? 

"I have been ill," he said, a terrible 
monotony in his voice ; " sick, sick unto 
death for weeks. I did not know — I did 
not much care then if I lived or died. I 
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got better, and travelled too soon. I 
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longed to come to you and tell you I was 
free, free^ Sandra, at last. My wife is 
dead, and I, God forgive me, rejoiced at 
her death because of you, my love. Could 
you not have waited a little longer, San- 
dra ? " with a faint bitterness he could 
not repress. " I thought to find you still 
the same. I hoped we might be happy 
together through joyful months and years 
to come, but now — " 

He ceased abruptly, a wistful famine in 
his haggard, face, a hunger never to be 
appeased. 

" Ah, yes, but now." 

A miserable suffocation choked her as 
she stared at him with wide stricken eyes 
fiill of dumb pain, of deadly fear. She 
gasped for breath to speak, and then with 
a scare of alarm in her white face, fell back 
and fainted. 

" I have killed her," Drayton muttered 
in despair. 

He lifted her tenderly and laid her on 
the ground, supporting her head on his 
breast. He kissed her pale lips pas- 
sionately. 
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" God help, us/' he groaned. " So this 
is how it ends." 

A sound of shrill mocking laughter 
seemed to haunt his ears even now, and 
the refrain which had disturbed his de- 
liribus brain at Chowprassie recurred bo 
him again, — Whom God has joined, let not 
man put asunder. 

How heavily Sandra's head rested against 
him ? Had he killed her after all ? Was 
it deady this beautiful marble body, lying 
helpless and prone on the tesselated 
floor? 

He resisted the ghastly idea with all his 
might. Suddenly he heard a voice ap- 
proaching through the entresol. 

" Sandra, Sandra," it cried, " are you 
here ? It is getting late, my queen, and 
the carriage is waiting." 

Colonel Piers had come in search of his 
wife. Some one had seen her go towards 
the conservatory, and told him. He sup- 
posed she was there alone resting herself. 
He lifted the curtain and reeled backwards 
from the sight before him. Sandra, his 
life, his queen, his wife in a faint, like 
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death itself, her head on Drayton's broad 
breast, his lips to hers. 

The old soldier gathered himself up. A 
grey pallor spreading over his stern face 
told of the wound he had got. A spasm of 
pain contracted his features. 

"Who — the — devil — are — ^you, sir?" he 
said slowly, his words dropping one by 
one with a manifest effort at composure. 

There was no answer. Drayton never 
raised his eyes from Cassandra's senseless 
face. 

A spark of anger came to the aid of her 
husband. 

" Why has Mrs. Piers fainted ?" he 
demanded sharply, fighting against the 
conviction stealing over him. 

Alas, he knew who this bearded stranger 
was too well. It was he of whom Cas- 
sandra had spoken when she cried out that 
afternoon at Brokeby from her heart, — 
" I love him, and shall love him for ever." 
This was the man, and why, why in the 
fiend's name had he come back to trouble 
them? 

"You are her husband, then," said 
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Drayton mechanically, at length breaking 
the irksome silence, and looking at the 
intruder. "My name is Drayton. You 
must remember me. We have met before. 
Your wife gave me her whole heart before 
ever she saw your face, and I have come 
back from India to-day to pray her to 
marry me.*' 

Then in his turn Colonel Piers said, — 
" God help us.' 

The ends of his grey moustache trem- 
bled, quivered, but he said nothing more. 
Drayton spoke again, 
" I am going," he said with weary 
patience, " now, before she comes to her- 
self, if you will take my place." 

He gently shifted his position, and re- 
signed Cassandra to her husband's arms. 
He stood up prepared to leave them. 

The movement roused her. She opened 
her eyes. 

" Don't go, Max," she said dreamily. 
Rousing more fully, she saw her hus- 
band. Her woe-begone young face fronted 
him unshrinkingly. 

"It is he I told you of. I did not 
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deceive you," she cried piteously, " I said 
I loved him with my whole soul, yet you 
persisted in marrying me. Is it likely I 
can ever forgive you or myself ? " 

Her words stab the stout old soldier's 
heart. He grows paler, but does not 
speak. She turned away from him to 
Drayton. 

" Max, Max," she cried brokenly, " you 
will come and say good-bye to me. Pro- 
mise, promise I shall see you again." 

The two men instinctively seek each 
other's eyes. Colonel Piers sighs. 

" Do as she asks you," he said sadly 
enough, "you are a gentleman. I will 
trust you." 

Drayton grasped his hand, and turned 
once more to go. 

" I will see you to-morrow, Sandra," 
he said wistfully. 

Colonel Piers silently gave him a card 
with the name of their hotel on it. He 
took it and vanished through the curtain 
out amongst the throng on the staircase. 

Cassandra stood upright. 

" Let us go home," she said abruptly. 



CHAPTER XrV. 

*^ Ay, but to die, and go we know not where." 

It was grey, misty weather at Brokeby the 
day following the Cadogan's ball, and 
•things went amiss with the Squire from 
the first moment he left his bed in the 
morning. There was no hunting on this 
particular day, the meet was too distant, 
and' the trains would not suit. He was at 
a loss for employment. The thick, dense 
mist, almost as wetting as fine rain, kept 
him under cover during the early part of 
the day. 

He found a congenial outlet for his re- 
pressed energies in scolding Dorothy, wbo 
endured to be censured and sneered at 
with the patience which is born of custom 
and despair. 
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As his ill-humour increased he advanced 
from his ordinary grounds of annoyance 
with his daughter, her sex, incompetence, 
and lack of the Fleming spirit and features, 
to what he was pleased to term her bold, 
indecent setting up her feelings and 
opinions in defiance of him, whereby she 
had deprived him of the company of his 
friend, and enabled that designing slut, 
Fleming's insolent girl, to marry a man in 
every way too good for her. 

" Where, pray, had she picked up the 
knowledge of men and things which in- 
duced her to prefer, and to glory in her 
preference, that beggarly young scoundrel 
OlifiEord, to the solid merits and assured 
position of Colonel Piers ? " 

He kindly pointed out that anybody not 
besotted by a foolish, unmaidenly infatua- 
tion, would have perceived that it was 
Brokeby which formed her chief attraction 
in the eyes of the young adventurer, 

*'Not that you are so near your in- 
heritance as he thinks, perhaps," he pro- 
ceeded, eyeing her sourly, " I come of a 
long-lived stock, and I did not play the 
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devil with my constitution when I was 
younger, like that fool Fleming." 
He paused dramatically for a reply. 
Dorothy remained silent however. What 
indeed, could she say? Nothing cal- 
culated to pacify him entered her head. 
Finding that she did not speak, he pro- 
ceeded with increased acerbity, choosing 
to consider her giddy with delight in her 
presumed heiress-ship. 

" Any child may see it was your fortune 
he was after. As soon as it was made 
plain to him, not an acre or a sixpence 
would you have as his wife, he decamped. 
Ha ! ha ! that sly old fox, the priest, took 
care of that." 

Dorothy was meek from habit and 
disposition, but even a worm will turn. 
Her face flushed with a painful, vivid 
stream of colour. She drew up her head, 
her lips quivering. Tom, to be called 
mercenary, whose impetuosity she had had 
so much ado to restrain. It was too 
much! 

" Papa ! " she cried, with desperate 
courage, "You are wrong. He would 
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take me with nothing — nothing. It is me 
he loves, not Brokeby." 

" The devil he does. I cannot but ad- 
mire your credulity as to a lover who 
chooses to keep half the Continent of 
Europe between him, and the object of his 
disinterested devotion. If he will really 
take you penniless, I confess I am at a 
loss to divine why you do not fly to him 
at once. It cannot be regard for my wishes 
which keeps you here, for you systemati- 
cally ignore them." 

This then was her reward for the hard 
conditions she had exacted before con- 
senting to that hurried, clandestine cere- 
mony at the Priory. She was almost des- 
perate now. If the Squire did not mean 
what he was saying, and was unprepared 
for being taken at his word, it was really 
a pity he had allowed himself so much 
licence in his speech. 

He chanced to look at her, and saw, 
with, a wonder and curiosity somewhat out 
of place, considering he had been doing 
his best to sting her into defiance, that 
Dorothy was so far stirred as to be lifted 
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above her customary fear of him. Her 
head was inclined a little backwards. She 
panted slightly, and, for once, she looked 
straight and unflinching, full into his eyes. 
A new notion took possession of him. 

"I see what you are thinking, you 
whey-faced mawkin ! " he said, with con- 
temptuous disgust, " and, by heaven, I'll 
put a spoke in your wheel I You'll wait 
till I am dead, will you I with your d d 
sham airs of dutifulness, and then you'll 
marry your lover at last, and carry the 
property with you. I'll have Dyson over 
as fast as he can come. I'll leave nothing 
to chance in the matter. I'll take ex- 
cellent care if you marry that young 
blackguard after my death you shall not 
touch a farthing, nor a rood of the land. 
I'll leave it over to Grod knows who before 
I'U have a Clifford playing ducks and 
drakes with Brokeby I '* 

He was almost beside himself with fury. 
Dorothy's heart swelled with a bitterness 
she could not repress. 

" Oh I " she cried, with a sudden, pas- 
sionate protest. " What have I ever done 
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that you should say such things to me? 
I care nothing for the money. No, nor for 
Brokeby. Do what you will with it, and, 
for the love of heaven, let me go ! Why 
do you take such pains to make me hate 
you ? " — a sob cutting her short. 

The Squire scowled at her, and stalked 
away, not condescending to answer. She 
heard his voice in the hall, ordering a 
messenger to be sent forthwith for Mr. 
Dyson, and after that the front door 
slammed, and a calm fell upon the house. 

She was half -stunned with the fary of 
the storm she had come through, and 
terrified at her own short-lived courage. 
She remembered her vehemence with sick 
apprehension, and knew that she dared not 
encounter the Squire again. She shuddered 
nervously at the bare memory of his dark, 
furious visage. She was nearly distracted 
with fear, and, goaded by her alarm at 
her own temerity, she fled in desperation 
to the Priory to seek council of Father 
Clifford. 

She came abruptly upon the old man as 
he sat in his accustomed place writing. A 
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wan, wet creature, with wild, frightened 
eyes, and limbs that trembled so much 
that she could, with difficulty, stand up- 
right. 

" Dorothy ! my child ! What has hap- 
pened ? " he demanded. 

She fell in a sort of heap at his feet. 

" Help me I " she cried forlornly, " send 
for my husband. I am going to seek out 
Cassandra. She will take me in. I dare 
not go home any more. Papa frightened 
me this morning. I was afraid to wait 
lest he should come in again. Do not let 
him know I am here. I cannot start for 
another two hours. There is no train to 
London till the express." 
« The moody Squire's outrageous furies, 
his growing intemperance of language, his 
passionate ridings about the estate, his 
harryings of the labourers had penetrated 
to the Priory. The country side was rife 
with anecdotes of his violence generally 
and the harsh treatment his daughter re- 
ceived. The meek Dorothy was loudly 
pitied by her poorer neighbours, who ex- 
pressed to one another their charitable 
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hopes that she would not be " worritted " 
into a premature grave. 

" Oh, sir 1 Squire's an awful Turk," one 
old dame said, in an awe-struck voice. 
" It's along of them heathenish Ingin 
ways, I'm thinking. My Ann do say he do 
go on at Miss Dorothy till the poor maid 
is mazed with the din he makes, and 
'twould make your blood run cold to hear 
him stormin' and swearin' at they drain- 
ing fellows." 

Father Clifford did his best to calm 
Dorothy, and, in her presence, wrote and 
despatched a telegram recalling Tom. He 
commended her resolution of taking refuge 
with her cousin, and ordered the strange 
old lumbering vehicle which did duty for a 
carriage at the Priory to be made ready to 
take her to the station in time to catch the 
up express. In mortal fear of the terrible 
Squire, shaken and wounded by his violent 
threats, and remorseful already for her 
own rebellion, she was in a pitiable state 
of distress. Father Clifford told himself 
he would stand staunchly by Tom's wife 
till he himself should return to protect 
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her. He recoiled from the notion of re- 
storing the girl to the custody of the 
furious, half-mad Squire ; but he discerned 
plainly the jeopardy in which his support 
placed the Brokeby estates. It was not in 
human nature to relinquish, without a 
pang, the hope of those homesteads and 
meadows, woods, and plough-lands which 
he had earnestly hoped to see one day 
joined to the diminishing Clifford patri- 
mony. A penniless heretic was a poor 
match for the last Clifford of his line. 
The old priest sighed, and strove to take 
comfort in the vision of Dorothy's ultimate 
perversion from her own faith, and found 
a meagre consolation in the hope. 

He sent for the old housekeeper, and 
put Dorothy in her charge, with injunc- 
tions that she should be fed before setting 
out on her journey, and returned to his 
correspondence much disturbed by her 
plight. 

The day dragged on, and Father Clifford 
had just begun to wonder why the chaise 
did not come round, and to bethink him- 
self of speeding the parting guest, when 
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the door was thrown open, and the house- 
keeper entered, in great agitation. 

** Mr. Fleming is dead ! " she said ab- 
ruptly, with bated breath. 

Dead I In the day of his wrath his sun 
had set suddenly, and a terror had come 
upon his dependents, who saw the fate of 
their stern master, powerless to avert it. 

Riding furiously about his fields, fiercely 
rebuking the labourers for their ignorance 
and ineflficiency, the thunderbolt of fate 
had fallen upon him unawares. The main 
of the draining works was being carried on 
at the foot of a sideland field. Thundering 
down the hill with his reins loose as usual, 
his horse put his foot in an unsuspected 
rabbit-hole. There was a heavy plunge 
forward. Horse and man rolled helplessly 
over together; then the cob struggled to 
his feet, shook himself, and turned with a 
low whinny to the prostrate body of his 
master. The hinds ran up the slope, fiill 
of alarmed misgivings, the baUiff at their 
head. The bitter Squire was dead, stone 
dead, his neck broken ! 

The news flew with marvellous rapidity. 
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It was carried from Brokeby up to the 
Priory with the speed of lightning, and 
Dorothy heard it as in a dream. She 
stared at the housekeeper, who told her of 
the accident, with lack-lustre eyes, and 
without a word slowly wrapped her cloak 
round her and went out into the fading 
daylight, walking back to Brokeby with 
a strange set look of fear in her face. 
The sudden destruction which had come 
unawares upon the Squire crushed his 
daughter to the earth. It might almost 
be fancied he had chosen the manner of 
his going with a view to intensifying her 
already morbid fear of him, and keeping up 
his iron rule over her even after he had 
laid down his visible authority with his 
life. He had left her in anger the last time 
she had seen him alive. Dorothy shivered, 
remembering the dislike and rage in his 
deep-set lurid eyes the last time hers had 
met them. She forgot Tom Clifford, Cas- 
sandra — all but the awful, amazing fact 
that he whom she feared with such utter, 
helpless terror, was dead — able to taunt 
her no longer. The bitter tongue would 
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no more drive the blood back to her heart 
and the tears to her eyes. Her task- 
master was gone, leaving her with a keen 
pain for her companion — the pain of a 
patient, duteous soul, which in a moment 
of passionate depression had abandoned its 
duty. 

She came back with swift steps to her 
home, and forced herself to turn the key of 
the library door, where the body of the stern 
and gloomy master of that large house- 
hold lay, abnormally quiet now. Slowly 
she brought her eyes to regard the terrible, 
changeless face of death ; and, behold ! 
instead of anger, there reigned a wondrous, 
bewildering peace. The frowning brow 
was smoothed, the fierce eyes fast closed, 
the severe lines of the features relaxed. 
The dead Squire seemed but asleep, and 
dreaming peacefully. With a long sigh, 
she feH on her knees beside the table 
whereon he lay, and took one of the chill, 
nerveless hands in hers. 

"Did you forgive me?" she muttered. 
" Perhaps you did not mean all your cruel 
words, after all. How can you under- 
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stand now that I repent — I repent from 
my heart having vexed you.*' 

There came no answer, and in the deadly 
silence Dorothy felt her heart grow heavier. 
He was far away now — taken beyond 
her repentance — changed utterly in that 
strange quiet from the stormy, tempestuous 
humanity which had made life so hard 
to those around him. She ^sighed more 
deeply, and stood up. There was a sound 
outside. Doctors and officials were hurry- 
ing to Brokeby, brought hither in haste 
by the tidings of its master's sudden death. 
Mr. Dyson entered first, preceded by the 
butler, and he too started as his glance fell 
on the serene countenance of the dead 
man. It was contrary to all expectation 
that the passionate, miserable, moody 
Squire should win fi'om death this curious, 
calm, unsmiling peace. Was it that the 
restless spirit being fled, the features had 
settled into the strongly-defined family 
type which now made Frank Fleming bear 
a strange, unexpected resemblance to his 
deceased father, and the brother for whom 
he had cherished such a violent aversion? 
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The lawyer did not pause to speculate. 
His eye fell on Dorothy. A great com- 
passion came into his face. He motioned 
back the people behind him. 

"Miss Fleming," he said gently, going 
up tb her and offering his arm, " this is no 
place for you. Let me take you to your 
room." 

She looked at him with a piteous en- 
treaty in her anxious eyes. 

" There are people outside," she whis- 
pered, nervously shrinking back. 

" They are coming in here now. Indeed, 
you must let me take you away. The hall 
shall be cleared for a moment while you 
cross it." 

He spoke to the butler, and again offered 
her his arm. There was a pause, and then 
he took her across the now empty hall, and 
gave her into the charge of the motherly 
wife of the Rector, who had come to 
afford her the support and comfort of her 
countenance. 

At the Rectory the shock of the Squire's 
death had roused Dr. Maynard from his 
abstracted reveries with a sudden dismay. 
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" God have mercy on his soul, Caroline ! '* 
he said solemnly. 

The tragic end which had cut short the 
life of his neighbour oppressed him with a 
terrible misgiving— a heavy fear lest he 
had failed in his duty towards the dead. 
He doubted, with a painful daubt in his 
humility, whether he had done all that in 
him lay for the soul of the turbulent Squire 
— whether the love of ease, which he 
recognized repentantly as his besetting 
sin, had influenced him in this matter — 
whether a more zealous labourer in the 
vineyard of his King might not have tilled 
even this unpromising ground more pro- 
fitably, and raised wheat for the harvest 
thereon. 

What if the man's soul should be de- 
manded of him at the last day? He 
bowed his head humbly, and acknowledged 
his deficiencies. He prayed that God 
would judge the soul which had left its 
earthly tenement with such awful sudden- 
ness mercifully, and he strove hard with 
himself to think gently of the dead Squire. 
How should he or any man know the sore 
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temptation in which their fellow-men 
stood ? If the Squire had indeed been a 
hard man, God alone knew what extenua- 
tion there might have been — ^what errors of 
education and association to palliate his 
hardness — what repentance. In his meek- 
ness, the old Rector told something of his 
own self-upbraiding to his wife. 

"I might have done more for him, 
Caroline," he said. " God forgive me, and 
lay not my negligence to his charge." 

But Mrs. Maynard was of opinion that 
the man had in truth been inaccessible 
to her husband's influence, being one of 
those, like the brethren of Dives, who, not 
even at the bidding of one risen from the 
dead, would have been prevailed upon to 
repent and be saved. 

" Wife, wife I " said the Rector sternly, 
"learn more charity. Judge not the 
dead, who can sin no more, neither repent 
any more, for ever," 

Mrs. Maynard was silenced, but not 
wholly convinced. She left her husband 
precipitately, and started to give support 
and consolation to Dorothy. 
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Dr. Maynard was never quite the same 
dreamy, absent scholar again. The bur- 
den of his old neighbour's unprepared 
death sat heavy on him. He resisted his 
natural indolence, and fought hard against 
his love of his peaceful library with an 
awakened perception of his own short- 
comings, dragging himself with difl&cult 
resolution from the absorbing company of 
his books. He combated his infirmity of 
absence and abstractedness firmly, and 
Sunday after Sunday preached the sermons 
of the golden-tongued Taylor with a 
strange force and pathos to the wondering 
rustic congregation. He wrestled with 
them in the spirit for their souls, with an 
almost divine passion of pity and yearning. 
He seemed battling for their salvation with 
the whole strength of his visionary, tender 
heart. As the people flocked out of church, 
awestruck and touched by the old man's 
piteous eloquence, one dame would say to 
another, — 

"How passon do plead wi' us for our 
poor souls. Eh, sirs ! passon be a main 
fine preacher for poor folks." 
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And, as though he heard them, Dr. 
Maynard would tell them all on the suc- 
ceeding Sabbath to do their parts as he 
would do his, God helping them. 

" Brethren, I am constrained to warn 
you, to preach to you of mercy and the 
judgment to come, that I be guiltless of 
your blood hereafter," he cried, with an 
energy which thrilled their hearts. " Let 
me not preach in vain 1 ** 



CHAPTER XV. 

" Farewell ! FareweU ! " 

" Max, Max, I am married, I tell you ; yet 
I love you as I have ever loved you. I 
have not changed. Ah I me, I have not 
changed." 

The cry came from her heart as Cas- 
sandra stood face to face with Drayton, 
in that last interview which Colonel Piers 
had sanctioned. Her eyes were heavy. 
Dark wells of unshed tears they seemed to 
her lover's sombre gaze. He looked at 
her full of ruth for himself and her. 

" What ailed you, Sandra, to give your- 
seK to another man ? You have ship- 
wrecked both our lives, sweetheart," he 
said pityingly, sick at heart for his wasted 
hopes, his slain delight. 

" Sit down," she said woefully. " It 
will take some time to tell you the whole." 
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She entered on the deplorable history 
quietly; but, as she went on, her im- 
petuosity overcame her. It all seemed so 
sad, so mad, so piteous, as she proceeded. 
The tragedy of her spoiled life, her lost 
freedom, swept her back into the maze of 
grief and pain which had bewildered her 
through the long, dark, weary night. 

The old familiar gestures which he re- 
membered recurred to her unconsciously. 
She was passionate, remorseful, humble, 
by turns. With a few vivid phrases full of 
scornful dislike, she set the Squire before 
him. Her voice softened as she spoke of 
Dorothy — Dorothy, so patient and so op- 
pressed, that Sandra's very heart bled for 
her meek cousin even now. 

She was honest, bitterly honest, con- 
fessing, with scorn and self-loathing, how 
she had hankered for the brightness and the 
luxury offered her by Colonel Piers' wealth. 
She confessed that he had amply fulfilled 
his part, that she had money in abundance 
at her command, and all that money could 
give her, that her husband was generous 
and kind. 

VOL. III. S 
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" He is all that, and more than that. He 
is goodness itself ; . but, oh ! Max, Max, 
why did he marry me? He should not 
have left me to choose. He was 'older, 
wiser," she* cried brokenly. " I told him 
I should never love any one but you, who 
could not claim me, and yet he persisted. 
Dio mio I why was he so obstinate ?" 

She stopped short, twisting her slender 
hands restlessly together. All at once 
she dropped at his feet. 

" Forgive me. Max, forgive me. I am 
miserable. My heart feels dead with pain. 
Is there no help for us ? — no way out of 
this bondage ? I thought jewels and riches 
would content me, and now I wish I were 
dead," she cried passionately. 

Drayton looked at the beautiful tear- 
drowned eyes, the lovely supple body 
prostrate in despairing remorse, with a 
troubled countenance. Did he remember 
Guy Eyre's words, as he left him an hour 
ago? 

" Take care. Max, you are running into 
temptation — ^you are preparing a terrible 
ordeal for that poor thing as well as your- 
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self. Take my advice. Do not go and 
see her ; write instead." 

He had taken no heed of his friend's 
counsel, and now, as Eyre had foreseen 
for the second time in his life, Satan visibly 
mocked him. 

" Ask her. She will come to you," the 
devil cried loudly. " What right have you 
to refuse to take her from this Ufe which 
she detests ?" 

He set bis teeth, and, stooping, gathered 
her into his arms. 

" There is but one way, my heart," he 
said tenderly. " Come with me. Sandra, 
Sandra, we love one another. Why should 
we be severed now ? What is all the world 
and its wonder to us, if we turn our backs 
on it, and leave its stupid cackle far behind? 
What good will all it can give be to either of 
us, if we are never more to meet this side 
the grave? Dare you come, dear love? 
You will not again divide us — ^you cannot." 

His eyes look into hers with the great 
hunger of his love in them, his voice sways 
her as a summer wind sways the standing 
com. For a space she pauses. She had 
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not contemplated this. She had meant to 
day her farewell honestly and for ever, but 
now she trembled. She remembered how 
she had refused to consider herself free 
when Drayton gave her back her freedom 
in confessing the deception he had prac- 
tised on her, and had sworn to wait for 
him all her life, if need be ; and yet she had 
not had patience to wait two years. She 
owed him reparation. She was forsworn 
to him. All her heart went out to him. 
She would go with him — ^yes, to the world's 
end. 

"Take me!" she cried. "Without 
you, my life will be but a burden and a 
weariness. I think no woman ever gave 
her love more utterly than mine was given 
long ago to you." 

She sighed, and moved from within the 
circle of his arms. 

" Let me write to Colonel Piers," she 
said dreamily. " He has been good to me. 
I will tell him myself." 

She moved to the writing-table. Her hand 
did not falter as she wrote the brief lines 
which would go near to breaking the proud 
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and loyal old heart. No one can serve two 
masters, and Cassandra Piers was making 
choice of hers. The stern, stiff soldier, 
who had laid his pride at her feet, and 
gloried in being her slave; who had 
plenteously endowed her with those worldly 
goods which she had craved; lavishing 
gifts on her a queen might have envied, 
was as nothing weighed against Drayton 
— Drayton, who had won her wild and 
wilful heart when she was yet but a 
child. 

The thought of her husband was power- 
less to arrest her at this crisis in her life ; 
but the memory of her father came to her 
with a keen pang of bitter regret. 

"If you could see me now, Daddy, I 
think your heart would break," she mur- 
mured. 

She had signed her name — the name she 
was about to forfeit, and, rising, came and 
stood by the man who henceforth must be 
' all the world to her. 

" I am ready, Max,'* she said with a 
firm voice. 

Looking into his face, she suddenly grew 
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chill with a quick, deadly fainting of her 
heart. 

" What had happened to him ? Had he 
changed already ? — so soon ?" 

A strange light of victory was in his 
rough-hewn face — a terrible despairing 
tenderness. 

" Sandra, my little love," he said hoarsely, 
'* you shall not come down from your place 
among good women for me. I have been 
mad. Love is dear, but honour is dearer. 
Do not think I shall forget that you would 
have given up all for me. Forgive me.* 
I was mad to tempt you. I retract my 
words. Shall I, to whom your father 
trusted you, drag you in the dust? Let 
us say good-bye, dear, and part." 

She trembled. 

" Do not leave me. Max," she whispered 
helplessly. 

He caught her once more in his arms, and 
kissed her with the madness of despair. 
Never again must his lips touch hers. 

" My darling, my darling," he muttered 
passionately. " Kiss me once more, my 
heart, and let me go." 
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She was saved. And she felt only dumb 
despair. It was best so no doubt, but as 
yet she was not grateful. She acquiesced 
passively. All the passionate life had gone 
out of her face. She was conscious only 
that her life itself was being reft from her. 
She waited with clouded eyes for the final 
wrench. It came. 

" Look up, Sandra, and bid me good- 
bye. I am going, dear." 

She sighed. 
Good-bye, Max," she murmured ; 

good-bye for ever. Madre di Dio, why 
do I still live ? " 

One last look in each other's woeful 
eyes, and Drayton had gone out into the 
busy, heedless street, down which he 
shouldered his way like a sleep-walker with 
his rapid rolUng strides. 

Later Colonel Piers came home. He 
came to Cassandra's side and looked at her 
with wistful compassion. 

Her eyes were bright with a look in 
them of some wild hunted creature v/ho 
has received a sore hurt; they glittered 
with abnormal brilliancy in her dead white 
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face. He lifted her listless hand with 
grave tenderness. 

" Sandra, my poor little girl, is there 
nothing I can do to help you ? " 

She writhed and pulled away her hand 
with sick distaste. ' 

" Oh, go away," she cried. " For the 
love of heaven go away and leave me ! " 

He withdrew with a sigh, striving to 
disguise even from himself the wound her 
words inflicted. 

" She must have time," he thought, 
sighing. 

Towards evening he received a telegram 
from Brokeby telling him of the Squire's 
death, and requesting him to bring Sandra 
to her cousin. 

His friend was dead, and he heard the 
doleful news with a listless wonder. He 
recognized with a shamed astonishment 
his want of interest in so awful an event. 
Frank Fleming, his oldest friend, had 
suddenly been cut off, and he could not 
rouse himself to the ordinary and decent 
regret due to his old comrade, because his 
whole soul was filled with his own dire 
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strait. The thought of Sandra, her pas- 
sionate grief, her wild regret, the horror 
she must now feel for her marriage, 
absorbed him to the exclusion of every- 
thing else. 

In his anguish and humiliation he was 
ready to acknowledge that he should not 
have taken this young ardent life into his, 
and yet, and yet, he swore to himself he 
would make her happy before they both 
died or wear out his own life in the effort. 
He would be patient beyond the power of 
mortal man to conceive. Drayton had 
gone, and in time all would be well. But 
would Drayton keep away ? Was it to be 
expected that knowing he had her whole 
heart he would for ever refrain from seek- 
ing her presence ? Was it even known to 
anybody what manner of man he was ? 

Colonel Piers was miserable and rest- 
less. What had he at his age to do with 
love such as his for the girl who had 
reluctantly married him? Had she not 
with bitter candour told him her love was 
another man's, and warned him against 
the folly of making her his wife ? Doubt- 
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less they had resolved never to meet again, 
but did such resolutions always hold good ? 
rather was not that pavement below being 
perpetually added to ? Poor man, his 
short-lived happiness was over. A sick 
doubt of all men's honour had come upon 
him. He did not seek his wife again till 
he remembered the necessity of replying 
to the telegram. 

She was no longer sitting with locked 
hands and glittering eyes, but restlessly 
pacing up and down the room. She 
turned towards him as he entered, hollow 
eyes of misery and a patch of red burned 
in each cheek. 

" See, Sandra," he said gently, tapping 
the telegram in his hand, " there has been 
an accident at Brokeby ; Fleming is hurt — 
badly hurt,'* confusedly losing his presence 
of mind under the spell of those troubled, 
weary eyes. 

"Is he dead ?" she cried, stopping her 
walking for an instant and as quickly 
resuming it. " You need not answer, I see 
it in your face, and Dorothy can marry 
whom she chooses now, I have not even 
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helped her mucli. Oh, Max, my darling, 
I wish I were dead — I wish I were dead ! " 

" Child, child ! " cried her husband, with 
a sudden pathetic reproach in his trembling 
voice, " have a little pity." 

She did not seem to hear him, but went 
on with unconscious cruelty, — 

" I am only a girl yet, and my good 
days are done. 1 may drag on twenty, 
thirty, fifty long wretched years ! " 

There is a moment's silence ; her breath 
comes quickly; she wrings her hands 
passionately. 

" Oh, why am I so strong, so hatefully 
strong, that nothing hurts me ? " 

Colonel Piers recoiled from her terrible 
earnestness. 

" Sandra," he cried, in uncontrollable 
distress, "for God's sake do not talk so. 
Our marriage may have been a miserable 
mistake, but, my poor child, we must 
make the best of it now." 

Her face softened a little; she recol- 
lected the greatness of her offence against 
him. 

** I would have gone with Max this 
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morning to the world's end," she said 
dreamily. " I thought once he meant me 
to go, and I would have done it, oh, so 
glady, but he took back his words ; he said 
honour was dearer than love, and he left 
me for ever — ^for ever. You cannot — you 
ought not to forgive me. I would have 
gone, but he would not take me." 

The thick grey moustache quivered. 
He took her slim burning hands in his, 
which were so strong and rugged. 

"God help me, child," he said with a 
break in his voice. " I think there is 
nothing which you could do to put you 
beyond the pale of my forgiveness." 

She sighed heavily, and looked away. 

" You are very good," she muttered. 
" You are kinder to me than you should 
be ; but nothing seems to matter now." 

Her eyes came back to his, their hope- 
less, mournful woe tearing his heart. 

" Let me go away," she entreated. " I 
will try to be good with Dorothy, who 
wants me. Give me a little time to try 
and forget." 

He let her hands go gently and sighed. 
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"As you will, my queen," he said, 
loyally. 

She and her maid went down to Brokeby 
by the night mail, and he followed them 
and travelled in the next compartment un- 
known to her, and all the village was 
edified by his considerate behaviour in 
not intruding in the house of mourning, 
leaving the young ladies unmolested in 
their privacy. He stayed at the inn, and 
from thence attended the funeral and re- 
turned directly after to town without see- 
ing Mrs. Piers, explaining that unavoidable 
business took him away, but that Cas- 
sandra would remaiQ with Miss Fleming 
for the present, and the arrangement was 
generally regarded as suitable and proper. 

Only at Westonfield Castle a faint 
doubt grew up as to whether the fortu- 
nate marriage of the Countess's night- 
ingale was turning out well. Sacheverel 
West had met Colonel Piers one day in 
Pall Mall, and had reported that though 
the upright soldierly figure was as stiff as 
ever, yet that there was a wistful, cai'e- 
worn look in the face and fresh lines 
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carved round about the mouth which the 
moustache could not wholly hide. 

" Poor old fellow," said West, with a 
kindly backward glance at the retreating 
figure of Cassandra's husband. " It is not 
often that the union of May and December 
answers. I wonder if there is really a 
screw loose, or whether it is only my 
fancy." 

Tom Clifford returned, eager to take his 
wife from melancholy Brokeby, and to 
proclaim their marriage, but Dorothy 
shrank nervously from seeing him, and 
acknowledging the hurried clandestine 
ceremony performed by Father Clifford in 
the Priory chapel. In vain the young man 
fretted and fumed, her repugnance to 
making public the act which she had 
allowed herself to be hiurried into, was 
unconquerable, and at length it was settled 
that at the end of a year of mourning 
for the Squire, the marriage should be 
solemnized again with all due forms, and 
that till then she should be allowed to live 
retired and unmolested by the vehement, 
discontented young man. Only Cas- 
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Sandra's persuasive eloquence was found to 
prevail with Tom, who chose to consider 
himself ill-used. To her representations 
of Dorothy's nervous horror of showing 
disrespect to the Squire's memory, he 
yielded. 

" Poor little Dolly," he said, at length, 
softening into tenderness. " She has 
been bullied and frightened all her life. 
It is hard not to let her have her way for 
onfee." 

The weeks ran into months, and still 
Sandra kept her cousin company in the 
quiet house. How still was Brokeby 
House now that the restless, troublous 
master-spirit was gone from it ! 

A great achievement, with the Fleming 
arms emblazoned in bright new paint and 
gilding, presided with dismal pomp over 
the hall door, and even Mrs. Maynard 
felt that she would miss it when the time 
came for it to be taken down, while in the 
eyes of the country people it was regarded 
as a splendid and magnificent trophy to 
the greatness of the departed Squire. 

People wondered why Colonel Piers still 
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kept away, and began to invent reasons for 
his prolonged absence from his young wife, 
who passed her days with dull monotony 
in the deadly calm which had fallen upon 
Brokeby. 

One evening the cousins sat together iri 
the long, large drawing-room. Cassandra 
had been at the further end playing strange 
wild fugues and themes on the grand piano. 
Not singing ; she seldom if ever sang now. 
Dorothy listened with a sense of bewildered 
fear. How this music, with its wild melo- 
dious discords, its sweet jarring harmonies, 
its terrible, pathetic intenseness seemed to 
tell of Sandra's altered self. What did it 
mean these endless, troubled problems, 
whence the soul of the musician seemed 
striving with inarticulate yearning to reach 
a foothold in the whirling chaos of mys- 
terious elusive sounds ? 

Presently Cassandra left the instrument 
and came languidly to the fire to warm her 
chilled hand s . Dorothy looked wonderingly 
at her; how full of a vague unrest, a 
passionate revolt against life, this beautiful, 
impatient creature seemed. 
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" Sandra/' she said softly, half fearing 
the sound of her own voice. " What has 
happened to you ? You are changed." 

" I am married/* shortly. 

" You have some trouble eating at 
your heart. Why does not Colonel 
Pieris come here? Have you and he 
quarrelled ? " 

" No, mia bella. Well-bred persons, as we 
are, do not quarrel." 

Dorothy leaned forward and touched the 
kneeling figure. 

"Will you not tell me your trouble ?" 
she said wistftdly. " There is something, 
I see it in your face every morning." 

Cassandra withdrew her gaze from the 
fire, and fixed her mournful, tired eyes upon 
the face of her questioner. 

" Listen, Dorothy, if you care to hear. 
You are kind and good, cousin. It will 
ease my heart, perhaps, to tell you what 
ails me." 

She related the weary tale in her 
passionate, low-toned voice, a terrible 
earnestness in her scorn of herself, a hope- 
less terror of the long years stretching out 
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before her woeM eyes into the endless 
future. 

A weight fell on Dorothy as she listened. 
A chill finger seemed laid on her heart. 

"It was to save me you married, 
Sandra," she cried out, in a sharp, clear 
voice. " Why was I such a coward as to 
let you ? Oh, my dear, forgive me I" 

" It was not for you I did it. Do not 
be foolish, Dorothy," wearily. " I wanted 
to be rich — to be free. I could not have 
lived on here." 

Doi^othy was choked with tears. tShe 
was sick at heart for Sandra's woefol 
plight. 

** Where is ite ? " she muttered. 

"How can I tell? In India, Kam* 
schatka — anywhere out of my way. I shall 
never see him more — ^nor he me. Can you 
wonder I wish myself dead. I cannot kill 
myself, I shall have to live all the long, 
slow years, till my heart grows dead, and I 
care no longer for anything under the sun." 

Dorothy was crying bitterly, in the 
semi-darkness. 

" Sandra, dearest, do not talk so. God 
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may be kinder than you think. You may 
forget in time, or you may not have to 
live all those years you dread." 

A slow, dreamy smile curved Sandra's 
lips. She shook her head. 

Do I look like dying ? " she said. 
Did you ever see any one more likely to 
live ? Have I grown thin and pale these 
tedious, weary weeks, . when each night I 
have longed for morning, and in the 
morning said. Would to God it were night 
again, so that I might begin to see the :end 
coming nearer." 

"You cannot live always away from 
your husband, Sandra. Some day you 
must go back to him and take up the 
burden you have cast down." 

Cassandra drew a deep breath. 

*' Poor Colonel Piers," she said gently. 
** Would any other man have had so much 
patience, I wonder ? Yes, yes ! I must go 
bapk to him, and try to do my duty. 
What else is there left for me ? I do not 
think my duty ever came very easy to 
me," reflectively. 

By-and-by she suffered Dorothy to 

T 2 
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write to Colonel Piers, and with a sigh she 
went back to her married life. 

The stem, grave soldier gave his whole 
heart to the task of winning back peace, if 
not f orgetfulness, to her troubled soul, and 
because of his patience and the great love 
he , had for her, she tried to put the past 
out of sight. 

Max Drayton went east once more, free, 
now that Jiis freedom had no value for 
him, and the months wore on, and spring 
came again to Brokeby; and Cassandra 
came with it, to stay with Dorothy, now at 
last married to Tom Clifford. 

She went down into the Priory woods 
alone, and seeing again all the green 
luxuriance of the year's young life, which 
of yore had filled her heart with gladness, 
she felt that the joy of youth, the grace of 
existence for her was gone. 

"Are you thinking of me. Max?" she 
cried under her breath, her thoughts 
wandering to Drayton, roaming far away 
with the old recklessness of his life grown 
wilder. "Yes, yes, you can no more 
forget me than I can forget you." 
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She sighed and turned homewards, the 
old pain crying aloud within her. 

The glory of her youth had departed on 
the day when she had sinned against light 
and knowledge, and sold herself into the 
bondage of a loveless marriage, and for 
such sins Nemesis comes with no lagging 
footsteps. The lovely exuberant life of 
the young year mocked her with its glad- 
ness and promise. Her mood was sombre. 
She was out of harmony with the joyous 
aspect of nature. 

The sap rises in the expectant trees. 
The blackbird and the thrush pour out 
their lusty songs full throated, as in past 
springs. The world goes on as of old. 
All is the same. 

" G-litters the dew, and shines the river, 
Up comes the lily and dries her bell, 
But two are walking apart for ever 
And wave their hands in a mute farewell." 



THE END, 
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